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ABSTRACT 


Closer association in the world-area has brought strong and weak states into 
more practical contact. When a strong state assumes a protectorate over a weak one, 
it does not usually, unless ultimate annexation is planned, undertake radical social 
reconstruction, and the military element is likely to dominate the situation. The 
American occupation in Haiti adopted a policy of construction from the first, while 
disavowing annexation. Intervention occurred after the civil order had been broken 
down by chronic revolution and banditry, and after the collapse of the cultural sys- 
tem, which depends so largely on governmental functions. The first steps were the 
restoration of financial stability and the establishment of internal order. Haiti had 
begun its national career in 1804 with a population still mainly African, and the 
country had always remained in a state of isolation. The occupation, by establishing 
means of communication, has suppressed banditry and revolution. Health conditions, 
so bad as to interfere with economic efficiency, have been improved, and the eco- 
nomic system is in process of reconstruction. The Haitians have shown little capacity 
for disinterested public sérvice. American experts are constructing the material basis 
of civilization, and, not having control of the schools or the courts, are compelled to 
exercise a certain degree of coercion. Since the outward forms of Haitian independ- 
ence are maintained, the resulting situation is an anomalous one. The occupation 
should continue until stable social order is established. Its justification must rest on 
practical rather than theoretical grounds. 


Out of the more intensive association among states which the 
emerging society of nations has brought about, certain new and 
striking problems have arisen. One of these results from the situa- 
tion when strong and weak, large and small, or efficient and slack 
states come in intimate contact. For the international group this 
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problem is analogous to that within a particular society when de- 
linquent or defective individuals require restraint or guardianship, 
In this case no intelligent person denies the right or the duty of the 
state to exercise coercive control, and such control is recognized as 
being in the interest of the individual himself. But in the interna- 
tional field the process of organization is still inchoate. There are 
no codified regulations; short of arbitrary use of force there is no 
sure method of dealing correctively with weak or defective nations, 

When cases of coercive intervention occur, they are defended 
by intervening governments on the ground of specific needs such as 
the collection of debts or the protection of their resident nationals. 
Probably there has been no case of an intervention avowedly based 
on pure benevolence. Governments are not accustomed to act on 
motives other than those of self-interest, although they sometimes 
inject a tone of philanthropy into the language of public documents. 
Further, since such interventions seek to realize limited and definite 
objects, there is usually little attempt to alter fundamental condi- 
tions. Temporary, piecemeal doses of correction are administered 
to meet specific symptoms. Since it is generally nations of quite 
alien race and culture that are brought into the relation of pro- 
tector and protected, there is little encouragement to undertake the 
arduous task of radical social reconstruction except, possibly, in 
those cases where it is definitely intended that the occupation shall 
be permanent. 

Interference in the affairs of an independent state is always 
attended with difficulty and odium. There is the danger that, while 
masking under the pretext of policing in the interest of decency 
and order, it may be only a form of conquest. There is, next, the 
danger that the military element, which naturally takes control at 
the time of occupation, may dominate the situation permanently to 
the exclusion of constructive social improvement. Persistence of 
military control is likely to be fortified by the protests, militant or 
passive, of the subject population, protests which are encouraged 
and sometimes actively fomented by radical idealists or champions 
of abstract ideas of national rights in the dominant nation. 
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I 


The problem thus outlined in the abstract is illustrated with 
considerable accuracy by the experience of the United States with 
Cuba, Santo Domingo, and Haiti. And, since the occasion for some 
form of intervention is likely to recur constantly in the case of 
weak states, it is important that definite principles of action be 
formulated and accepted, so that such interventions shall cease to 
be arbitrary and irresponsible. The present paper, which deals 
with the Haitian situation alone, is not concerned with the much 
debated question of the justification of the original intervention. 
The events of 1915 have long passed into history and we are faced 
by a fait accompli. Whatever be the merits of the original ques- 
tion, very few people who understand present conditions believe 
that the United States could now immediately and unconditionally 
withdraw without bringing about consequences as undesirable as 
the events which led up to the occupation. The practical question 
is rather what the American administration is to do while it con- 
tinues in Haiti. Now that the military period has passed, it remains 
to be determined whether there can be built up a stable political 
and cultural system in a state hitherto distracted by chronic revo- 
lution and anarchy. 

Into the earlier history of Haiti it is unnecessary here to enter 
except as previous conditions have directly conditioned present de- 
velopments. Many stock generalizations about Haiti that pass cur- 
rent in Europe and America are inaccurate and somewhat mislead- 
ing. It is generally believed, for instance, that revolution has been 
the sole ingredient of Haitian experience, and that from the cul- 
tural point of view the people are in a state of savagery. Both views 
have elements of truth, but neither is wholly correct. What is true, 
and what must be taken as the soundest justification of the inter- 
vention, is that in its century of national existence the country 
never attained even a tolerable degree of orderly administration, 
and that a chronic state of revolution finally culminated in a com- 
plete breakdown of the political system. In the ten years imme- 
diately preceding 1915 eight presidents had held office; of these 
three fled the country, two were murdered, one was blown up with 
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the presidential palace, and one was generally supposed to have 
been poisoned.’ It was only when civil order had almost disap. 
peared that the Americans took hold. 

Now a political collapse is bound to affect the fate of the cul- 
tural order for the reason that the machinery through which cul- 
tural forces act is precisely that which it is the function of govern- 
ments to provide. It was in this that the Haitian government sig- 
nally failed; in the raising of adequate revenues and in honestly 
applying them, in providing a stable monetary system, in main- 
taining roads and other means of communication, in keeping the 
peace by means of an effective police force, in supporting schools, 
in safeguarding health, and in developing a competent system of 
courts. If there was anything like a cultural debacle, it must be at- 
tributed to the state’s failure to exercise these and similar func- 
tions. The worst indictment against the old Haitian government, 
and it appears to be a valid one, is that it was conducted for ends 
other than the promotion of public welfare. 

Two urgent problems which faced the American administra- 
tion at the outset were those of public finance and public order. 
Haitian credit was practically ruined, and the national finances 
were hopelessly muddled. Control of the custom houses, establish- 
ment of a budget system, and control of expenditures were the ini- 
tial steps. Each revolutionary leader in turn had looked to getting 
his hands on the custom houses as the chief sources of revenue, 
and each had contracted debts indiscriminately at ruinous rates of 
interest. Salaries were unpaid and graft was universal. Interest on 
foreign debts had been kept up until the series of revolutions cul- 
minating in 1915, but it was clear that this payment could not con- 
tinue, for the state was practically bankrupt. 

Co-ordinate in importance was the problem of securing public 
order and eradicating the deep-seated tendency to revolution. Al- 
though the occupation was at first a military one, there was never 
any disposition to hold the country under purely military control, 

? Of all the chief executives of Haiti before 1915, only one completed his regular 
term and voluntarily retired. Four died in office from natural causes, eighteen were 
deposed by revolutions, and five were assassinated. See Schoenrich, Santo Domingo, 


New York (1915), pp. 306-7. It was not until 1922 that there was witnessed the 
spectacle of a retiring president attending the inauguration of his successor. 
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for from the beginning the military authorities undertook to pro- 
mote general public improvements. In pre-occupation days the 
Haitian army and the communal police force had been instruments 
of oppression and revolution rather than protection. For them was 
now substituted a national Gendarmerie organized on a iuilitary 
basis and officered by American marines. Before this system had 
become fully established the peace of certain districts was dis- 
turbed by the bandit outbreak of 1918—19—the so-called Caco in- 
surrection—and it was not until 1920 that the organization was 
completed. Haiti then became one of the most peaceful and order- 
ly countries in the world. The military occupation is at present 
limited to posts at the two chief towns, Port au Prince and Cape 
Haitien. For the maintenance of ordinary security the Gendar- 
merie is wholly responsible. It is designed to turn the control of the 
Gendarmerie over to Haitian officers as fast as they develop the 
capacity to undertake the task independently. 


II 
In its experience since independence was attained, the Haitian 
population has differed radically from other African groups in the 


New World. After emancipation had taken place in the other West 
Indian islands and the United States, the blacks continued to live 
in close contact with their former masters and remained largely 
under white tutelage. They entered organically into a well-estab- 
lished social order and had their place in a going economic system. 
In Haiti, on the other hand, the white masters were either slaugh- 
tered or expelled. As a black republic Haiti practiced for more 
than a century an aggressive isolation. The color line was drawn 
against the whites, and until quite recently aliens were not allowed 
to own land. This policy of exclusion has not even yet been volun- 
tarily abandoned, and it is one of the issues in the present patriotic 
agitation. With the exception of a small group of mixed bloods, the 
people at the beginning of their national career had had no pre- 
liminary experience in either economic or political self-direction. 
Political and social forms taken over outright from France and 
America were set to work among a population at once unfamiliar 
with them and notably weak in capacity for social organization of 
any kind. 
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At the beginning of the war for independence the population 
mass was predominantly African in both birth and culture type. 
The slaves had been brought from different parts of Africa between 
Senegal and Mozambique, and they represented many tribes and 
varying culture levels. In the midst of such a heterogeneous mass 
African tribal organization was of course lost, but African customs, 
beliefs, and practices survived with little modification. Though at 
the time of emancipation most of the population had acquired a 
veneer of Christianity, the actual religion was, as it still largely re- 
mains, that of voodooism. Thus they had a religion and a priest- 
hood of their own, a fact which has had a profound influence on 
their later development.’ It was with such a demotic equipment 
that the new nation began its career in 1804. 

Isolation was also reinforced by the physical structure of the 
country. Except for a few plains in the north, center, and west, 
Haiti is a mountainous land. The excellent roads which the French 
had constructed soon fell into disrepair, and communication among 
different sections became increasingly difficult. Certain regions in 
the interior and along the Dominican border remained almost out 
of touch with the coast towns; the northern district around Cape 
Haitien was more or less detached from the Port au Prince section; 
and the mountainous southern peninsula had little contact with the 
rest of the country. Into the mountains had fled, during the French 
period, many runaway slaves who formed bands of maroons simi- 
lar to those which played so large a part in the history of Jamaica. 
These mountain districts, destitute of even the meager outside con- 
tacts which the coast regions had, were peculiarly favorable for the 
survival and fixing of African traits.* 


* The standard authority on colonial Haiti is Moreau de Saint-Méry. He esti- 
mates that two-thirds of the slave population in 1789 (probably numbering 400,000) 
had been born in Africa. See his Description Topographique, Physique, Civile, Po- 
litique et Historique de la Partie Frangaise de I’Isle de Saint-Domingue (Philadelphia, 
1797-98), Tome I, p. 23. The number of white inhabitants in 1789 is supposed to 
have been about 83,000, of the mulattos about 40,000, and of the free blacks about 
1,500. 

* The Catholic priests of Haiti are and have always been almost exclusively 
French. 

‘The writer was informed by the American High Commissioner that no presi- 
dent of Haiti had, while in office, ever visited the districts in which Mirebalais, Las 
Cahobas, and Hinche are situated prior to the opening of the road into that region 
after the American occupation. 
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One consequence of this isolation was the absence of any effec- 
tive governmental control over the outlying sections. The moun- 
tain districts of the north where the maroons had formerly flour- 
ished later became the habitat of bandits and professional revolu- 
tionists (Cacos). Moreover, the north, always jealous of the west, 
was constantly ready for revolt. It is a curious fact, but one which 
is easily explained, that most of the later revolutions started in the 
extreme northeast, followed a regular itinerary toward the west, 
and then, if successful in battle, moved on to the capital. In those 
detached regions revolutions grew up and spread just as malaria 
grows and spreads in marshy districts. And as malaria is stamped 
out by clearing and draining, so revolution has been eradicated by 
opening up the regions where it formerly was bred. In this process 
the road-builder has played a leading part. Regions about Mire- 
balais and Hinche, former strongholds of the Cacos, are now in 
easy communication with the rest of the republic. The telegraph 
and telephone have brought isolated districts into intimate touch 
not only with government officials but with the general public. 

It usually happens that roads originally built for military use 
prove equally advantageous for general social purposes, as was 
proved in the case of the great Roman roads and those built by 
Napoleon. But in a mountainous country like Haiti main highways 
by themselves would be like bodies without limbs. Most of the peo- 
ple live in rough districts inaccessible to highways; for them trails 
are the vital need. Over these trails the peasant carries his little 
crops to market, and over them also the gendarmes pass freely to 
remote posts and outposts. By means of them sanitary and agricul- 
tural agents, penetrating to the most remote hamlets, have been 
able to bring every part of the country under official oversight. In 
the case of Haiti, with its past experience of revolutions, roads and 
trails are perhaps more important as a means of social sanitation 
than as an economic improvement. They furnish an example of 
cure by ventilation. 

On the side of physical health and sanitation the occupation 
found Haiti in a deplorable state. There were no hospitals worthy 
of the name. The sanitary condition of the towns was wretched, 
and there were few facilities for combating disease. It has been 
authoritatively estimated that not less than 75 per cent of the peo- 
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ple have venereal diseases, over 50 per cent are afflicted with 
worms, at least 50 per cent are tubercular, and more than a third 
have malaria. This means that the majority of them have two or 
more of these major diseases, and most of the people are, in addi- 
tion, suffering from undernutrition or malnutrition. 

The sanitary service of the American administration has be- 
gun to meet this situation in a quite workmanlike way. Old so- 
called hospitals have been made over into institutions which con- 
form to the best modern standards, and new ones have been estab- 
lished. Drainage and sanitation are beginning to eliminate the 
causes of malaria. In both urban and rural clinics the victims of 
syphilis and yaws are receiving scientific treatment. Improved 
ideas of sanitation and hygiene are being inculcated as rapidly as 
people can be reached. A whole generation, possibly two genera- 
tions, must elapse before there can be built up among the people a 
degree of physical welfare that will fit them for efficient economic 
and social life. 

It is universally recognized that a sound economic system is 
the foundation upon which the cultural structure must rest. Under 
modern conditions this commonplace translates itself into the prop- 
osition that in order to support its practical cultural activities a 
nation must so develop its production that it shall have abundant 
goods to send into the world-market to exchange for what it does 
not produce and to become a source of public revenue. The popu- 
lar notion that tropical peoples may loll in idleness under the trees 
whose fruit supplies their food without the need for labor is entire- 
ly fallacious. To an increasing extent the tropics are coming to 
depend on the temperate regions for food as well as for other goods. 
Haiti is still very weak on the side of income and foreign trade. It 
is estimated that the average annual per capita income does not 
exceed twenty dollars. The value of Haitian foreign trade in 1922 
was only $11.27 per capita, as against $32.95 for Santo Domingo, 
$104.99 for Porto Rico, and $195.97 for Cuba, to take the nearest 
and most similar countries. 

Like most tropical lands, also, Haiti is economically depend- 
ent. It produces only raw materials and imports manufactured 
products. Owing to the backward condition of the population, the 
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type of cultivation is exceedingly primitive and the methods of 
marketing are defective. Despite an exceedingly fertile soil, the 
actual production is small as compared with what might be secured 
by the application of improved methods. Here, therefore, even 
more than elsewhere in the American tropics, there is pressing need 
for a radical reorganization of agriculture. Hitherto the “money” 
crops, coffee and cotton, have grown without much cultivation, and 
until recently there has been little effort to diversify industry by 
producing sugar, tobacco, cacao, tropical fruits, and vegetables for 
export. 

For the improvement of production under these conditions it is 
clear that two things are needed. First, there must be a scientific 
determination of the crops best adapted to certain soils and of the 
best methods of producing them; next, there must be adequate 
training of the cultivators. Haiti is still largely a country of small 
peasant proprietors, and this makes the problem of disseminating 
scientific agricultural methods more difficult than it would be if the 
land were held in large estates or controlled by large corpora- 
tions.° The Service Technique of the American administration has 
inaugurated a central agricultural school which furnishes both in- 
struction and expert service in various lines of agriculture. It has 
begun to improve the quality of the live stock; it has brought to 
Haiti the first modern agricultural machinery the country has 
known; and it is experimenting with new agricultural products. 
District agricultural agents are doing for Haitians what such 
agents do for American farmers, not only by teaching better meth- 
ods of farming but by improving the system of marketing. 

But it is not in the technique of production alone that Haiti is 
backward. People will be content with slack methods and scant 
incomes only so long as they are willing to live on a low level of 
consumption. The most effective stimulus to technological im- 

* Despite sensational charges made by ill-informed or partisan writers, only a 
minute fraction of the land is controlled by foreign corporations. Of the three or 
four corporations that have attempted various lines of agricultural production, only 
the Haitian-American Sugar Company (Hasco), with plantations near Port au Prince 
and Leogane, has had much success. A large cotton plantation at St. Michel and a 


pineapple plantation near Cape Haitien have encountered obstacles that have hitherto 
proved insuperable. 
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provement is an increase in demand through the refining or diversi- 
fying of wants. Probably 95 per cent of the Haitian people are 
totally illiterate. While improved methods of farming can be im- 
parted by agricultural education, only general education can insti! 
into the people discontent with meager standards of living and an 
inferior culture status. Unfortunately for all concerned, the treaty 
of 1915 did not include the control of education among the func- 
tions assigned to the American officials, but a later agreement au- 
thorized the appointment of American engineers for agricultural 
and vocational training. The farm schools and urban vocational 
schools may in time so react indirectly on consumption, by provid- 
ing the means of better living, as to increase the desire for better 
living. 
III 

Although the control exercised by the occupation is nominally 
based on the terms of the original treaty and on later modifications 
of it, there can be little question that the language of the treaty has 
been severely stretched to cover the actual administrative activ- 
ities. This has been found to be necessary in order to carry out the 
unquestionable intent of the treaty itself. Nor can it be denied that, 
in order to make the agreements effective, the Haitian government 
has been coerced into assenting to policies against which it pro- 
tested. Is such coercive control of an independent state defensible? 
And are the exigencies of the administrative process to be allowed 
to determine the interpretation to be put on agreements? Theoret- 
ically of course such ideas go directly counter to all our notions of 
abstract right, for Haiti is a country which has been at least nomi- 
nally independent almost as long as the United States. It is on 
these points that sticklers for national rights and champions of 
strict legalism make emphatic protest against the occupation.’ 
Critics of the American policy in Haiti are able to cite from Amer- 
ican publicists, past and present, utterances which appear to brand 

*For a legalistic interpretation of the sins of the occupation see a report by 
twenty-four prominent American lawyers on “The Seizure of Haiti by the United 
States,” presented to the Secretary of State in 1922. Reprinted in Hearings before 


a Select (Senate) Committee on Haiti and Santo Domingo, pp. 1491 ff., Sixty-seventh 
Congress, First Session, 1922. 
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it as political infamy and high-handed oppression. There is here, 
then, a very Clear issue between abstract doctrines which exist in a 
vacuum and practical policies which deal with situations as they 
emerge and develop. 

The background of her culture being French, it is not inaccu- 
rate to class Haiti with the Latin-American countries. Like other 
Latin Americans, the Haitians have always been weak on the side 
of practical civic capacity. In public matters they lack the instinct 
of workmanship. Throughout their entire history individual inter- 
est and the urge of acquisition have prevailed over the sense of so- 
cial service. The masses are so densely ignorant and politically so 
inert as hardly to count as factors in the public life at all, and there 
is almost no middle class. At the top of society is a small caste of 
the élite who frankly consider politics as a business which is to be 
administered for the advantages it will yield. Hence there never 
has existed and there does not now exist anything remotely resem- 
bling democratic organization, for the war of liberation only sub- 
stituted one set of masters for another. To such a situation it is im- 
possible to apply idealistic principles, particularly when, along 
with political defects, there is so complete a lack of the material 
foundations necessary to efficient social organization. Before the 
people can be really free there must be an elaborate process of 
building; there must be constructed the material equipment 
through which society may function, and there must be developed 
the intelligence and the civic spirit which are absolutely essential 
in a democracy. The impossibilists argue that it is better that a 
nation be allowed to work out these results for itself, even at the 
expense of waste, muddling, and violence. The pragmatists insist 
that intelligent guidance from without may sometimes accelerate 
the process of national growth and save much of the waste. 

For the first seven years of the occupation, when governments 
everywhere were occupied with the world-war and its conse- 
quences, the treaty officials worked without much co-ordination, 
but in 1922 the office of High Commissioner was created, the func- 
tion of which is to supervise all departments and bring their activ- 
ities into harmonious unity. Then for the first time it was possible 
to initiate a systematic constructive policy. As now organized, the - 
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American administration has five divisions, the Financial Adviser- 
General Receiver, the Gendarmerie, Sanitary Engineering, Public 
Works, and Agricultural Service. In each of these departments are 
groups of experts who are attempting to impart to Haitian public 
service the best equipment that is possessed by the most advanced 
states. The question has been raised whether so high a quality of 
service is best suited to a backward people; whether it may not fail 
exactly because it is too good. After the Americans withdraw, it is 
argued, there may come a revulsion to the old slovenly system and 
the rule of force, whereas a period of tutelage in the mere elements 
might leave the people better able to carry on by themselves. This 
danger is not peculiar to Haiti, for whatever the standards set by 
experts and specialists, the folk life everywhere will in the long run 
follow the lines of innate capacity. 

That the danger is a real one, however, is not to be doubted. 
We are dealing with a tropical country inhabited by a tropical race 
deficient in traditions of efficiency. Scattered through the country 
are the ruins of old French works which are silent reminders of 
what may be the fate of American achievements unless the people 
themselves shall acquire the intelligence and the will to perpetuate 
them. But there is reason to believe that a generation of education 
may at least render the Haitian people capable of receiving and ap- 
plying much higher standards than they had in the pre-occupation 
period. In any case they will have had the opportunity of demon- 
strating whether they are capable of assimilating and perpetuating 
the best results of advanced civilization. 

One merit of a system of control managed by experts in an 
alien land is that it can be administered in the interest of untram- 
meled technical efficiency as distinguished from political expedi- 
ency. So long as the creative period lasts, this work will prove at- 
tractive to superior talent and it will stimulate the best abilities of 
even mediocre men. After the initial period of construction has 
passed there is likely to come a period of routine activity not so 
attractive to the creative type of mind. The American administra- 
tion has been fortunate in securing a quite superior set of experts. 
Whether it arise from the novelty of the situation or from the con- 
sciousness of building the foundations of a new social order, the 
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spirit of these specialists is markedly superior to that of men en- 
gaged in ordinary administrative work. In the neighboring island 
of Porto Rico this creative enthusiasm was perhaps moderated by 
the existence of an ancient social system, and also by the fact that, 
since the occupation was to be permanent, the task of construction 
did not have to be done quickly and once for all. 


IV 


Whatever is to be the duration of the occupation, there can be 
little doubt that the natives should be worked into the administra- 
tive system as rapidly as possible. This is true not alone because 
they will thus secure a practical apprenticeship under the guidance 
of experts. Perhaps more important still is the moral gain of bring- 
ing them into vital touch with the new social order on a functional 
basis. It is always hazardous and generally futile to attempt to 
force reforms on people from without. In order that improvements 
be really assimilated they must be acquired through experience. 
This is particularly important with the Haitians because members 
of the élite are decidedly averse to utilitarian labor, especially man- 
ual labor.’ 

Factors which must be considered decisive ones in determining 
the length of the American protectorate are the eradication of the 
revolutionary spirit, the development of an orderly financial and 
social system, the building up of physical health, the creation of an 
efficient economic system, the launching of a sound educational 
system, and the organization of justice. Until these things are ac- 
complished the occupation cannot terminate without admitting 
failure. This means that Haitian society must be placed on a work- 
ing basis before it can safely be allowed to become self-directing 
again. Education and the courts are not under American direction, 
and the prospect of success is thereby distinctly diminished. In the 
British West Indies the administration of justice is perhaps the 
most vital part of the colonial system, for nothing comes home to 

"In both the Public Works and the Agricultural Service the engineers have 
found it necessary to require of Haitian candidates entering the service that they 


undertake actual manual labor. This test has been found to repel a considerable 
number of candidates. 
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the native mind so vividly as a recognition of the dignity and hon- 
esty of British justice. 

Beyond question the intervention in Haiti and Santo Domingo 
would have been indefensible had either country been a real de- 
mocracy. But, despite the frenzied protests of native patriots and 
their sympathizers abroad, it is impossible to escape the conviction 
that, since the social order had in both cases broken down, some 
form of control by an outside power was inevitable. Although it 
may violate theoretical ideas of national rights, it has not, in the 
case of Haiti, destroyed the right of self-government on the part of 
the people for the reason that it did not exist. 

In attempting an ethical evaluation of a given social situation 
we must take into account as one of the determining factors the 
question as to what the condition would be if the present one were 
radically changed. The American occupation has been attended by 
some abuses, but the continuation of former conditions would un- 
questionably have produced greater ones. Undoubtedly, also, the 
continuance of the occupation will violate some of our ideas of ab- 
stract right, but a calm survey of the whole situation, past and 
present, is likely to convince all but the irreconcilable idealists that 
for some time to come it will be in the interest of the real welfare of 
Haiti. 
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THE CONCEPT OF IMITATION 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Imitation, which was formerly treated as an instinct, is now referred to another 
cause, but usually treated as a unitary process. Three types of so-called imitation 
exist. Mob activity is similar in mechanism to the hypnotic response to suggestion. 
The mob releases attitudes already existing. This type is quick and unwitting. A 
second type is the slow, unwitting. It is typified by the gradual acquisition of dia- 
lects or the slow forming of opinions which seem imitative. This type grows out of 
the redintegrative process, in which one takes the réle of another, and thus at times 
becomes like him. The third type is the conscious copying, which depends on the 
wishes or ambitions of the person. The copying is merely instrumental. All three 
mechanisms which produce imitation may be shown to result quite as often in be- 
havior which is so unlike any model that imitation becomes an impossible assump- 
tion. The conclusion is that imitation is not an essential attribute of behavior, but a 
mere accident. The problem ought to inspire extensive researches in order to clear up 
the unclear issues. 


The probiem connected with those similarities of behavior 


called imitation has occupied the attention of most men who have 
written in the field of social psychology. Emphasized and slightly 
enlarged, the concept has given its name to whole schools of psy- 
chological and philosophical speculation. Formerly imitation was 
widely held to be a primary instinct, taking its place alongside the 
old standbys, pugnacity and fear. Recent writing on this subject 
has tended to introduce certain modifications. McDougall, for 
example, is unwilling to write it down as an instinct, but has worked 
out a sort of imaginary switching arrangement by means of which 
the witnessing of the “expression” of an instinct may cause the same 
instinct to function in the beholder of the expression. Thus, while 
fear has its adequate and normal stimulus, the sight of a frightened 
person has a tendency on its own behalf to arouse the instinct of 
flight, which is the motor side of fear. 

It is the purpose of this article to give an exposition of a point 
of view differing somewhat from those preceding. Imitation is a 
fact, or better, a name given to many types of fact. It is observed 
in many varieties of social experience, and must be dealt with in 
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any thoroughgoing statement of human nature. But the thesis here 
presented is that imitation is not only a result of other causal or 
predisposing conditions, but that so-called imitation arises as a 
result from several widely different types of mechanism. Moreover, 
the same causes or mechanisms or processes, which result in imita- 
tive behavior, can be shown to result also in behavior that is in no 
sense imitative. 

Imitation must clearly involve similarity in behavior to some 
copy or stimulus. To imitate is to behave like another, though all 
such likeness may not be imitation. There may be imitation of the 
movements of another, as when we copy another’s dress, reproduce 
his movements, think thoughts like his, or have feelings and emo- 
tions which resemble those of another. Such, at least, is the usual 
and uncritical assumption. 

The functional treatment of imitation, most fully presented in 
the writing of the French sociologists and engagingly stated by 
Professor Ross, assigns all these types of imitation to a single cause 
or mechanism. It is assumed that there is a tendency to imitate 
that is normal to human nature. Professor Ross goes further and 
assumes that suggestion is indissolubly linked up with the phenom- 
enon. Man is a suggestible animal, and ideas, feelings, and move- 
ments are all thought of as suggestions, and produce in turn imita- 
tion. The behavior of crowds and mobs, the spread of fashions and 
conventions, the social heritage of customs, the conscious copying 
of new forms, and the unconscious imitation of gestures, dialects, 
and language elements, all these are assigned to the single and 
simple impulse of imitation, which comes to us through the avenue 
of suggestion. 

Upon critical examination of the facts it seems necessary to 
make certain distinctions between different types of imitative be- 
havior. There are at least three distinct and divergent sorts of 
reaction, which may be illustrated by three different types of 


phenomena. 
I 


First, the behavior of crowds and mobs. A panic in a theater 
is picturesquely described as a sort of mental or emotional conta- 
gion. At first only a few are frightened, but their screams and fran- 
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tic efforts to escape may be quickly taken over by others until the 
whole company is seized with uncontrollable fear. The anger of an 
excited mob is another instance of the same mechanism. Men find 
themselves in a mob by accident or join it from curiosity, but later 
describe their experience as being “carried away” by the emotion 
of anger. The voluminous literature on the behavior of crowds 
includes many descriptions of religious revivals, where those who 
come to scoff remain to pray, sucked into the vortex of religious 
emotion owing to the tendency to imitate the behavior of those who 
are observed. Into this class will also fall the panics and collective 
examples of enthusiasm which do not depend on the actual physical 
presence of the members of a group. Later in this discussion it will 
appear why this class should also include cases of hypnotism, in 
which one person responds to the suggestion of another when the 
inhibitions are removed by previously established rapport. These 
examples, which could be multiplied, are clearly cases of imitation, 
and the interpretation of them seems to be in general quite identi- 
cal, but as will presently appear, the central explanation lies in the 
previously acquired habitual attitudes which receive a characteris- 
tic release. 

Another quite distinct type of imitative behavior is the imita- 
tion of dialects and tricks of speech, which is a widespread if not 
universal phenomenon, and in the same category belong even more 
important imitative changes, which account for the acquisition of 
opinions, ideals, and social and political views, when one lives 
among other people, and is in communication with them. Evil 
communications corrupt good manners, and this is true imitation. 
Tarde’s theory of criminality included this type of experience as 
" well as the next or third category. 

There remains a type of behavior differing from both the 
others. It is typified in fashion, and exhibited in all forms of con- 
scious functional activity. Women who follow the new styles are 
hardly swept off their feet in an unconscious way, as the members 
of a mob are, nor do they gradually realize that they have bobbed 
their hair or shortened their skirts without knowing it. Much of 
our imitative life is of this character. It is a conscious copying. 
The model presented appeals to us first or last, and we go and do 
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likewise. The interpretation of this type of behavior seems to be 


quite different from that of either of the other two. ol 
If now we compare and contrast these three sorts of activity, pe 
it appears that the first type typified by panics and mob behavior js al 
characterized by two adjectives, that is, it is immediate and unwit. of 
ting. Sometimes it is spoken of as unconscious, but it is straining la 
the word unconscious to say that an angry mob is not conscious. cit 
In typical mob behavior, however, it is not a deliberate purpose, ta 
but rather a partially realized activity which is most characteristic. th 
Moreover, it is immediate or quick. Under excitement of a panic, an 
there is not time to think and deliberate, and if one does think and qu 
deliberate, he finds himself acting differently from the others. an 
The second kind, typified by the acquisition of a dialect when mo 
it is not planned, differs fundamentally from the first. It is unin- rec 
tentional. It is often spoken of as unconscious, it is certainly unwit- wh 
ting. But unlike the first type, it is slow. It takes weeks or months 
sometimes, and certainly does not occur in the picturesque sudden- ges 
ness of the mob-activity type of imitation, though in cases of reli- imr 
gious conversion, which are marginal to this, the climax may occur pier 
with a certain dramatic suddenness. In such cases we assume stea 
precedent processes. whe 
The third type differs from both the others in that it is con- not. 
scious, planned, intended, purposed. To buy a motor car because attit 
a neighbor has one, or to acquire a more expensive car like that of will 
our social model, is to be under the influence of a distinct process, pote 
quite easily marked off from immediate, unwitting imitation, and | 
also from the slow, unwitting type. witti 
We have then the problem of interpretation which will reveal crow 
how these three distinct sorts of behavior come into existence. alrec 
They appear not to be the result of the same motives or the same | : 
processes. Moreover, they are all complex, and ought to yield to 0 hy 
an attempt to analyze them. te 
I defin: 
When we examine carefully the first type it appears that mob behay 
activity involves a certain release of existing, that is of pre-existing, havio 


attitudes, habits, tendencies. The members of a theater party who 


behay 
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are seized with fright are assumed to have already existing a fear 
of death and fire. Sudden alarm calls out, making kinetic and over- 
powering the tendency to save one’s self from this danger. In the 
angry mob the situation does not differ. The fury of the members 
of the mob likewise rests upon already existing hostility, however 
latent or inactive this feeling may have been previously to the ex- 
citement. It is both picturesque and accurate to speak of the con- 
tagion of fury, but this contagion is the arousal of hostility and not 
the inculcation of it. The hostile attitudes are evoked, made active 
and kinetic. White men have been aroused to extremes of emotion 
quite surprising to themselves, when in a mob attacking Negroes, 
and in the Chicago riots the Negroes found themselves in a mob on 
more than one occasion, but it was a mob of Negroes. I can find no 
record of a Negro being swept into the contagion of a mob of 
white people attacking a member of his own race. 

Consider the case of hypnotism. Under the abnormally sug- 
gestive condition of complete hypnotic control the subject responds 
immediately to what he is told to do. The subject will masticate a 
piece of paper and call it good, if he is told that it is candy or beef- 
steak, but if a person without musical training be sent to the piano, 
when hypnotized, and told to play a sonata, he will not, for he can- 
not. The abnormal condition makes it easy to release existing 
attitudes, but does not create new ones. A Trilby, when hypnotized, 
will sing and sing better than ever, for suggestion may intensify a 
potential activity. 

We have then this formulation of the “law” of immediate, un- 
witting imitation exemplified in the crowd behavior: Jmitation in 
crowd behavior is limited to the release of attitudes or tendencies 
already existing and which are not new. 

The immediate responses to suggestion, which are most striking 
in hypnotized subjects, depend upon extreme dissociation, and are, 
therefore, the same type of behavior as crowd activity. Immediate 
response to a stimulus without inhibiting tendencies is almost a 
definition of suggestibility. The important point here is that the 
behavior of an excited member of a mob is precisely like the be- 
havior of a hypnotized person. It is, therefore, not limited to crowd 
behavior, but crowd behavior is a special case in the whole general 
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class of suggestion responses, and it is important to observe that 
the hypnotized person rarely imitates; he usually obeys. It looks 
like imitation when the stimulus and response are identical or simi- 
lar, but if the operator says, “Jump,” and the subject jumps, no 
one whose mind is really alert would call it imitation. 

There is another type of behavior which requires mention. 
Cases of the sudden imitation of social models by little children are 
frequent in the literature, and, while by no means wholly authenti- 
cated, probably do occur. Whether they be entirely new, or the 
result of the process set forth in our second type, is at present an 
open question. 

If the above “law” be true, there is no justification for the older 
formulation that the activity or feeling comes into the mind from 
without. If we inquire into the explanation of crowd behavior, it is 
apparent that we will need to know the past history or previous 
experience of the members of a mob, so that we may understand 
what attitudes are present that can be released. The one point here 
is that crowd behavior produces nothing new, but is limited to the 
intensification and activation of the habitual. There is a further 
point of the highest importance, namely, the failure of one emo- 
tional expression to produce its like in another, but this will be dis- 
cussed later in the paper. 

The first or mob type of imitation, being limited to previously 
existing habits, differs fundamentally from the second type, which 
consists essentially in new acquisitions. As stated above, this 
typified by the widely observed and familiar phenomenon o/ 
acquiring a dialect, speech habits, tricks of manner, and gestures, 
as well as opinions, ideals, and beliefs. We have called this the 
slow, unwitting type. The writer, after some weeks in France, dis- 
covered with surprise that he was shrugging his shoulders like thos 
he talked to. It was a new gesture and had been acquired without 
intention or knowledge. An even more striking experience was the 
taking on of a rather inelegant gesture, which consisted of pointing 
with the lips instead of the hand. The lips were protruded in a 
exaggerated fashion toward the object indicated. One could hardly 
imagine one’s self wishing to acquire this gesture, and when 4 
friend one day told me I was doing it, I denied the statement, but 4 
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little later I was caught in the act and had to confess. It is very 
easy to see how different this type of imitation is from the one just 
discussed. Here is no sudden release of an old attitude, but a slow 
acquisition of a new one. There is a story in the Bible of a debtor 
who owed a great sum, which was forgiven him after he had made 
a plea. Instead of being merciful, he went out and treated cruelly 
a man who owed him a much smaller amount. This seems to fall 
into the second category. The servants of cruel masters should be 
merciful, but they tend to become cruel. In Kingsley’s Water 
Babies, the little chimney sweep, after being beaten and kicked by 
the master sweep, sobbed himself to sleep on a pile of straw and 
dreamed of the time when he should be a master sweep, and be able 
to kick little boys around. The point receives hyperbolic emphasis 
in a ridiculous story by Mark Twain. An infidel and priest on 
board ship fell to arguing about religion, during which both men 
became very angry. They separated in a bad humor. Next morning 
they met on deck, and walked straight up to each other. The infidel 
held out his hand, which the priest cordially grasped. Said the 
infidel to the priest, “Father, I wish to apologize for my hasty 
words. I have been thinking all night about what you said, and I 
have decided that you are right. I am going to join the church.” 
The priest replied, “I have thought all night about what you said, 
and have decided to quit the ministry.” 

It is clear that we must seek for some other process than the 
evoking of an existing attitude, if we are to understand such be- 
havior. The key seems to lie in the normal human tendency to con- 
verse with one’s self, that is, to stimulate one’s self, and to answer 
one’s own stimulation, in which process one takes the réle of the 
other, and new attitudes from the other enter the repertory of the 
person. 

This analysis of the process of conversing with one’s self has 
been most elaborately set forth by George H. Mead. Social experi- 
ence consists in gestures and sentences directed to others, and in © 
answering gestures and sentences addressed to us from others. We 
are stimulated and respond. Others are stimulated by us and 
respond to us, the social action consisting in the peculiarity that the 
response to a stimulus is also ipso facto a stimulus to a response. 
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Each gesture, therefore, is both answer and query, both stimulus 
and response. When, however, the person is alone this same type of 
activity tends to go on, following the pattern of associated behavior, 
The individual then comes to stimulate himself and to answer his 
own stimulation, and to proceed to respond to that answer, after 
which he goes on to answer that response. As far back as Plato is 
found the recognition of the fact that thinking is a conversation 
with one’s self. 

It should require little argument to show that the individual 
person can stimulate himself, though the statement is regarded by 
one popular writer as an obvious impossibility. It would be agreed 


that a man can shave himself, scratch himself, or pinch himself. 
He cannot, save metaphorically, kick himself, but Lewis Carroll 
says that Alice slapped herself for cheating herself when she was 
playing croquet against herself. Talking to one’s self is not an un- 
usual, but a normal phenomenon, and in the reflection which goes 
on following an emotional social contact, it is normal to live over 
again the whole scene. I think of what I said, then I think of what 
he said in reply to me, after which I recall my reply and his answer, 
and then perhaps I think of the very clever remark I could have 
made if I had had time to work it out. And so the conversation with 
one’s self goes on including the responses of the other, which are 
lived over again. 

Here we have an approach to the solution of the slow, unwitting 
imitation. To live over again the conversation or conflict is to say 
the words of the other in something resembling the same tone, and 
with the same attitude. It is literally to take the réle of the other, 
to play the other’s part, to assume the other’s character. This 
would make it clear how the infidel might come to think like his 
clerical antagonist. It is utterly unlike mob activity, having little 
in it of the release of stored-up latent attitudes, but is the gradual 
taking over of new ones, which, indeed, may be organizations of old 
elements. It is the normal human tendency of playing the rile of 
the other when we reflect on past social experiences and re-live the 
past. 

A “law” of this slow, unwitting type of so-called imitation we 
may then attempt to formulate as follows: When in rehearsing the 
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past, emotional situations are re-enacted, taking the réle of another 
sometimes gives rise to a new attitude, which is so like the attitude 
of the other person that it is often called imitation. 

It is evident that we still require further analysis and observa- 
tion to reveal just how this process can operate. In extreme cases, 
such as pointing with the lips, and learning to shrug the shoulders, 
there is involved a form of attention to minimal stimulations which 
should be the object of research. 

This process has been fully treated by Mead and others under 
the head of redintegration. The incomplete present act tends to be 
filled out when tension exists, and this filling out is an integrating 
anew, that is, a redintegration. It is often called imagination, and 
includes everything within that category and perhaps a great deal 
more. 

The third type of imitation differs from both the others in that 
it is conscious, volitional, and planned. Many young people go to 
college because their friends go. Some go to the opera for the same 
reason. Others buy listerine. The explanatory principle here must 
involve an underlying purpose or ambition, which is furthered or 
achieved by the imitated activity. To go to college gives one a 
standing, a promise of success, or four years of pleasant loafing, 
and this ambition or desire takes its particular form because of the 
models that are presented. It is not the imitated act that is the 
center of interest, but rather the act is the instrumental activity 
which forwards or realizes the already existing purpose. 

The attempt to write out a “law” for the third type of imitation 
would result in a statement somewhat as follows: When a pur pose 
or ambition appears to be achieved or furthered by acting like an- 
other, the result is the phenomenon known as conscious imitation. 

The three types of imitation then rest upon three different pre- 
conditions. To understand the first we must know what are the 
habitual attitudes that are ready to be suddenly released. To ex- 
plain the second we must take account of the gestures and opinions 
or convictions of others, which by rehearsing we come to approxi- 
mate, while to interpret the third, we must know the ambitions or 
unfulfilled desires which the mental and muscular activities are 
assumed to consummate. 
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III 


All three types of activity are referred to as imitation, and it is 
confusing to deny the applicability of the word. Yet the imitation 
is a mere accident, in the old scholastic meaning of accident, a non- 
essential result of the three distinct processes already described. 
For it seems clear upon reflection that the same type of experience 
which gives rise to the three sorts of so-called imitation—that is to 
say, the same mechanisms—may produce, and more often than not 
do produce, types of behavior to which one could assign this term. 

Let us return to the first type of activity, the quick, unwitting 
imitation, so-called. It is a sudden release of movements. It pro- 
duces the phenomena of emotional and muscular uniformity. Fear 
sweeps over a crowd, or anger, or generosity, but all that happens 
is a sudden release, and more often than not, the sudden release is 
of the opposite sort. In the Cleveland Convention of 1924, the 
whole delegation was drawn into a kind of mob uniforminty with 
the stubborn exception of the delegation from Wisconsin. They 
were not for Coolidge, and neither bands nor banners could make 
them march. There were stampedes of many kinds at the New 
York Democratic Convention of the same year, but the waves of 
McAdoo enthusiasm left the Smith delegates unmoved, and vice 
versa. It is a bit superficial to say, as is often said, that there is a 
tendency when one emotion is expressed to feel within ourselves 
the same emotion. Ask the disappointed and forlorn lover whether 
devotion always inspires the same. A courtship would be very easy 
if this were true, perhaps too easy to be exciting. Professor 
McDougall should witness a dignified and corpulent gentleman fall 
down suddenly on the sidewalk. Such a person often has emotions, 
but the spectators’ emotions are probably quite different, and may 
generate in turn a third type of emotion in the unfortunate man. 

The case of the girl who, when the theater fire was started, did not 
run but began to play on the piano, shows that sudden release in ai 
emergency is not necessarily always of the same sort as the copy. 
A mob or crowd will act alike if previously existing latent attitudes 
are similar and can be simultaneously released, but the members 
will act very differently if they possess different attitudes, and this 


happens quite as often as not. 
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Likewise with the second type. To argue with another person 
means to think it over and take his réle, but whether we come to 
think like him or not depends on too many factors to make the out- 
come sure. Not every argument between a Catholic and Protestant 
results in both parties changing their faith. Some eastern people go 
to California and come to take on the native race prejudice toward 
Orientals, but by no means all. It is, therefore, of the highest im- 
portance to observe that the same process that results in so-called 
imitative behavior, results equally often in utterly unlike action. 

The case of conscious copying is even easier to state. Someone 
starts a fashion of bobbing hair, rouging cheeks, penciling the 
brows, and painting the lips. At least the fashion gets started, 
whether it can ever be traced to any one source or not. Now these 
fashions come to be imitated, but not by everybody, nor all at 
once. Painted lips have their charm if not overdone, and would 
doubtless be more attractive if the flappers had better illumination 
at their dressing-tables. Many imitate them, but many do not. And 
why not? One said to me, “I’m not that kind of a girl.” And this is 
the real underlying explanation of all conscious copying. If she is 
that kind of girl, she will imitate what seems to her to advance her 
status in the desired direction. The law student will let his hair 
grow long like the famous advocate, the young medical student will 
grow a pathetic beard in imitation of some famous surgeon. It is 
the ambition or ideal lying behind the whole which explains the 
activity, and this produces imitative behavior only when it finds the 
pattern instrumentally attractive. When I see a well set-up man 
walking very erectly, I find myself squaring my shoulders in imita- 
tion, but when I see a person with an unattractive stoop, I find that, 
instead of stooping, I am reminded of my defect, and I square my 
shoulders. When Queen Victoria heard a joke at which people 
laughed, but of which she disapproved, she used to say with a 
severe look, “We are not amused.” The conscious copying then is 
a mere irrelevant detail. To see a girl using her makeup in public 
hardly incites any man to want to shave. 


IV 


It is then the conclusion of this discussion that imitation is 
hardly a justifiable psychological category. We have seen that 
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habitual attitudes produce crowd imitation, that talking to one’s 
self produces another type, and conscious choice a third. On the 
other hand, the releasing of old attitudes, talking to one’s self, and 
conscious choice, all three result in behavior that no one would call 
imitation. Imitation is then a mere accident of these three quite 
distinct types of mechanism. There is no instinct to imitate. There 
is no tendency to take over immediately a like thought or feeling, 
and all the uniformities which have received loosely the name of 
imitation are to be interpreted in quite the same way as the non- 
uniformities growing out of the same processes. 

Imitation then is a result, but an irrelevant result. It is an 
apparent, but not a real result in a causal sequence. It cannot be 
brought inside of any general statement or psychological law. The 
contrary opinion seems to result from that type of error which has 
given us so many wrong conclusions in the past, namely, defective 
analysis. 
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HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY: 
A COMPARISON OF THEIR METHODS 


ISABELLA C. McLAUGHLIN 
Chicago, Illinois 


ABSTRACT 


Are sociologists and historians doing the same thing when they study the same 
subject? In order to answer this question, one must compare them from the stand- 
point of method and purpose. Are they studying the same subject in the same way 
with the same purpose ? 

Nationalism is a phenomenon studied by historians, philosophers, anthropoge- 
ographers, ethnologist, group psychologists, and sociologists. A comparison of vari- 
ous studies on this subject shows that there is a sharp distinction in method and 
purpose between history and sociology. (History collects the concrete and vivid and 
interprets the unique. Sociology, working from hypotheses, classifies and arranges 
data in categories in an attempt to discover and formulate the typical,] History is in 
no sense a natural science, like sociology; it does not want colorless units. “History 
interprets, natural science explains.” 


The nation has come to be recognized, like the family, or the 
neighborhood, as a social group. Any comprehensive study of so- 
ciety must, of necessity, embrace the problems of nationality and 
the nation, for they are problems of human relationships, ef group 
conflict, of solidarity, of isolation, and of contact. Consequently 
sociologists, as students of human group behavior, have begun to 
study nationality. 

In doing this they have entered a field already occupied by 
other scholars, principally historians, philosophers, anthropogeog- 
raphers, and folk psychologists. Since the rapid development of 
nationalism in the nineteenth century, historians have been direct- 
ly concerned with its manifestations. There is hardly a history of 

iodern Europe that does not emphasize and treat fully the rise and 

influence of nationality and nationalism. During recent years an- 
thropogeographers and ethnologists have contributed much to an 
understanding of the ancient origins of the phenomenon of national 
life, and folk psychologists have joined them in furnishing infor- 
mation about an institution historians had been stamping as an 
outgrowth of modern political conditions. 
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Questions naturally arise in one’s mind: Are these studies dy- 
plicating one another? Is there room for the sociologist in a region 
so thickly populated? The interdependence and alliance of the sey- 
eral studies seems obvious enough, but their individuality and inde- 
pendence is less clear. Especially is this true of sociology and his- 
tory. One often hears it said that sociology is well enough when it 
studies the unexplored, but when it tries to add to the contributions 
of historians in “their own field” it is merely saying the same things 
in more complicated ways. Nationality is a field some historians 
consider their own. Therefore, by comparing historical and socio- 
logical studies on this subject, it should be possible to determine 
whether or not it is true that the two are doing the same thing. Cer- 
tainly we can find out whether they are doing the same thing in the 
same way for the same purpose. If not, each is entitled to its due 
respect from the other. In any case, an understanding and appre- 
ciation of one another’s work wouid be preferable to the hazy ideas 
and misconceptions many historians and sociologists entertain 
about each other. 

One must of course realize in making such a statement that 
“the new allies of history’* are recognized and welcomed by some 
historians, just as the value of historical research is perceived by 
some sociologists. But even in such cases the tendency is to recog- 
nize only those features of the other study which are sufficiently 
similar to one’s own to be of use—not those features which differ- 
entiate it and place it in another category. 

The distinctions between the various studies of nationalism can 
be made most clearly by comparing certain representative works 
on the basis of (1) method, (2) purpose. What is actually said 
about any one manifestation of nationalism may not be very difier- 
ent in one book from what it is in another. But the things that 
make history and sociology different and separate the many inte!- 
vening studies are these two points: the method of research and 
the purpose in the mind of the scholar. The one is technical, being 
the means employed to ascertain a fact; the other cultural, aiming 
to secure ultimate values. The determination and exposition of the 
method of each writer is comparatively simple. But in order to re 


*See J. H. Robinson, The New History (New York, 1912), chap. iii. 
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veal his purpose it will be necessary to discover what questions he 
is asking himself as he goes; what questions he is answering (or 
trying to answer ) in his work. 

Between history and sociology lie a number of studies. When 
discussed in the order in which they are listed in the diagrams be- 
low, they show the steps in the transition. The emphasis in the 
treatment of each is upon its resemblance to history or to sociology 
in method and purpose. 


A DIAGRAM OF THE RELATIONSHIP OF HISTORY AND 
SOCIOLOGY AND INTERMEDIATE STUDIES 


HIsTorY SOcIoLOGY 


PHILOSOPHICAL History Group PsyCHOLOGY 


PsycHOLOGY 


NATURAL History | 
ANTHROPOGEOGRAPHY 


NATURAL HIsToRY FoLtk-Ways 
ETHNOLOGY ETHNOLOGY 


The Cambridge Modern History, Volume XI,’ has several 
chapters which are concerned almost entirely with nineteenth-cen- 
tury nationalism in Italy, Germany, France, and Hungary, and 
also among the Czechs and Poles. It deals therefore with definite 
events and movements within a certain period. The material pre- 
sented is compiled from archive records, diplomatic correspond- 
ence, laws, newspapers, and private letters. The facts, cautiously 
determined by comparative study of these sources, are unique 
events presented to illustrate the situation portrayed. 

In the nine hundred pages of fine print one finds many passages 
like the following description: 


But on April 4 a revolution had broken out in Sicily; and Guiseppe Gari- 
baldi was girding on his sword to convert the King’s hope into a great reality. 
On May s he started with his “Thousand” to the aid of Sicily, landed at Mar- 
sala on the 11th, won the battle of Calatafimi on the 15th, and entered Palermo 
on the 27th. The revolution was now triumphant; the victory of Milazzo, on 
July 20, only confirmed its success, and won all Sicily to his cause. On August 
22 Garibaldi crossed the Straits of Messina and seized Reggio di Calabria. 


*“The Growth of Nationalities,” op. cit. (New York, 1909). 
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From this moment the Bourbon army, which ought to have stopped him, was 
dissipated before him like mist in the sun This brief summary not in. 
aptly symbolizes the lightning-like rapidity which marks that marvellous com. 
pound of audacity, heroism, craft and good luck, which makes up the Garibal- 
dian epic, and at the same time illustrates the state of rottenness and disin- 
tegration to which the Bourbons had reduced their country.® 


The main characteristics of this sort of presentation are ob- 
vious. The data are given in chronological order. Like most his- 
torical material it is concerned with particular events and particu- 
lar conditions. For the purpose of historical study these are facts, 
though they happened but once and cannot be verified by observa- 
tion. The author’s purpose in stating the facts and his purpose in 
his choice of adjectives is, as he says, to “symbolize” and “illus- 
trate” a given situation. It is just these features that make the 
Cambridge Modern History, history. 

The question arises: These methods and purposes may be his- 
torical but are they not also sociological? Though one may answer, 
“No,” at once, the detailed reasons must be presented later under 
the discussion of sociological works. It is sufficient here to point 
out that sociology is in method and purpose a natural science, since 
it studies the typical and demonstrable with the intention of formu- 
lating hypotheses and eventually laws of human behavior. History 
cannot be so defined. It can be called one of the social sciences or 
Geisteswissenschaften, but science in this sense implies simply ex- 
actness and precision of procedure, not experimentation and for- 
mulation of hypotheses to guide experimentation. 

The concepts of group action and group consciousness appeat 
throughout the Cambridge Modern History. It must not be sup- 
posed that the historian has shut his eyes to the discoveries of psy- 
chology. On the contrary, he has willingly adopted such principles 
as have been established. For a long time historians have realized 
that they must be students of individual psychology, if they were 
to understand the great men of the past. Recently they have seen 
the need of a knowledge of mob and group psychology as well, if 
they are to grasp the significance of national movements. But this 
does not make them psychologists or sociologists or natural scien- 


* [bid., 388. 
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tist of any other sort.* In applying the results of scientific study of 
nationalism they are simply adapting to their use a natural law, 
just as a farmer does when he drives a pump shaft. 

As the word “nationality” is used in the Cambridge History it 
is a cause, a force, and, as such of itself, an explanation. It answers 
the questions the author has in mind. For example: 


Since the beginning of the forties the Bohemian Diet had claimed the 
right . . . . to refuse the proposals of the government with regard to taxation. 
.... They too, like the corresponding class in Lower Austria, were trying to 
get in touch with the interests of the middle class. But they could draw upon 
an even stronger force by invoking the spirit of Cech nationality. At that time 
the Cechs were devoting energy and enthusiasm to the study of their language, 
literature, and history, and were zealously cultivating the Pan-Slavonic idea of 


the interconnexion of all Slav peoples.® 


In this rise of national feeling the writer sees a cause for the dis- 
turbances he is about to record. His problem is to find out what 
happened—wie es eigentlich gewesen. How it happened—wie es 
eigentlich geworden (its “becoming”’)—is a question for him only 
so far as it contributes to a definite understanding of the particular 
movement. If the historian discusses the sociological significance 
of nationalism, his remarks either are confined to the Introduction, 
as in G. P. Gooch’s book entitled Nationalism (New York, 1920),° 
or are applied to the particular question at hand, as any other sci- 
ence is applied. They are not the product of his own study. 

Gooch’s book is a very clear example of the historian’s study 
of nationalism. There is no intention whatever of analyzing this 
“organism.” He simply traces its manifestations in the French 
Revolution, the unification of Italy and Germany, etc. His task is 
to picture conditions of each period so that the reader may appre- 


*No one would assert that Mr. Channing is a geodesist because he used the re- 
ports of the U.S. Geodetic Survey in deciding whether or not the Pilgrims landed on 
Plymouth Rock. Though his argument is based upon the nature of the tides on De- 
— 21, 1620, his purpose is purely historical (see Mass. Hist. Soc. [2d ser.], XVII 

1903], 381). 


* Op. cit., XI, 45-46. 


*“The core of nationalism is group consciousness The nation is an or- 
ganism, a spiritual entity Nationalism is a .... way of feeling, thinking, 
and living,” says Gooch. But no elucidation of these remarks is attempted in the 
book except as the reader finds examples to substantiate them. 
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ciate them. He is interpreting disconnected events in terms of 
movements and forces, but he makes no attempts to explain these 
forces. Forces are for him “the first cause,” so to speak, the nature 
of which he does not pretend to investigate. 

J. Holland Rose’s Nationality in Modern History belongs in a 
different category from the works mentioned so far. Though he 
says, “My aim throughout has been historical, namely, to study 
the various manifestations of Nationality among the chief Euro- 
pean peoples,’” yet there is a philosophical element which stamps 
the book as of an analytical and slightly more sociological nature. 
After he has come to the conclusion that nationality has been the 
influence most conducive to state-building (the historian’s conclu- 
sion), Mr. Rose has tried to determine characteristics of nation- 
ality, using all the information at hand as the ideal philosopher 
should. Thus, in Lecture VIII, he leaves the contemplation of a 
series of events, changes his method from that of the historian, and 
begins to ask different questions. He asks for a definition of nation- 
ality in the sense of an aspiration toward united national existence.’ 
He looks in vain for criteria in race, language, and sentiment, thus 
clearing the ground of “faulty or inadequate explanations.” He 
falls back upon a review of events and finally comes to the con- 
clusion that nationality is “an instinct, and cannot be exactly de- 
fined; . . . . it is more than a political contract; it is a union of 
hearts, once made, never unmade. These are the characteristics oi 
Nationality in its highest form—a spiritual conception, unconquet- 
able, indestructible.’’*° 

This work is a philosophical and historical rather than a so 
ciological study for three reasons. As far as they go, Rose’s state: 
ments coincide fairly well with those of a sociologist; but, in the 
first place, his work is, in the abstract part, a study of ideas rather 
than of behavior." Second, though he recognizes the importance of 
the psychological element in the concept of nationality he develops, 
he does not investigate this element. He does not pretend to have 

* Nationality in Modern History (New York, 1916), p. v. 

* Ibid., p. 138. [bid., p. 145. Ibid., p. 147. 

*“ Discussions of Hegel and Fichte and Schiller and their theories of the state a 


lengthy. 
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the methods of a group psychologist; he is merely thinking over, 
as a layman, the results of psychological research. Third, his pur- 
pose differs greatly from the sociological in that it is satisfied with 
the presentation of the concept of forces back of nationality. In so 
far as he analyzes these forces he is a sociologist, but he does not 
go far. Furthermore, he does not try to abstract, generalize, or for- 
mulate them, except for the purpose of getting a philosophical defi- 
nition in terms of ideas. The concrete series of events which he pre- 
sents are, he realizes, only the manifestations of social forces, but 
he does not try to follow back the historical tendencies of nation- 
ality to their limit in individual attitudes upon the basis of which a 
law may be formulated.” 

Another step in the transition from history to sociology is 
shown in Leon Dominian’s Frontiers of Language and Nationality 
in Europe. Here the-concrete science of geography has become in- 
termixed with comparisons and descriptions which place it in the 
realm of natural history. The book 
grew out of a desire to trace the connection existing between linguistic areas in 
Europe and the subdivisions of the continent into nations. The endeavor has 
been made to show that language exerts a strong formative influence on na- 
tionality because words express thoughts and ideals. But underlying the cur- 
rents of national feeling, or of speech, is found the persistent action of the 
land, or geography.?8 


Dominian is making a detailed investigation of one of the condi- 
tions favorable to the development of nationality. His interest is in 
an institution—the nation—especially the history of its growth, 
which he sees in the history of language groups. In order to present 
significant data he locates the language areas throughout Europe 
and then goes on to say: “Looking back over the stormy centuries 
during which French, German and Russian nationalities were elab- 
orated, we behold the formative influence of language every- 
where.”"* Unlike a geographer but like a sociologist, he aims at 
generalization and closes by saying: “All told, the growing coinci- 

* McDougall, Group Mind (New York, 1920), p. 140, referring to Ramsay 


Muir’s Nationalism and Internationalism, the Culmination of Modern History, makes 
an interesting comment on Muir’s method which is also philosophical. 


“Op. cit. (New York, 1917), p. vii. .™ Ibid., p. 18. 
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dence of linguistic and political boundaries must be regarded as q 
normal development. It is a form of order evolved out of the chaos 
characterizing the origin of human institutions.””** 

A sociological study of nationality might well include Domin- 
ian’s work.*® Just as a knowledge of the historical manifestations 
of nationality is of use to sociology, so too is a knowledge of its 
linguistic elements. Both help to answer the sociological questions: 
How does nationality act? and What does it look like? But the 
book is simply what it professes to be, a geographical study that 
has drifted over the border line into natural history in the attempt 
to find out the steps that led to the present distribution of language 
groups. As such, it is a contribution to a sociological study like 
Van Gennep’s Les éléments extérieurs de la nationalité,”' and also 
to historical studies where geography as “the science of distribu- 
tion’”** is almost indispensable.’* 

Ethnology, like anthropogeography, makes its contributions to 
a study of nationality. The results of ethnological investigation 
have been valuable largely in showing what nationality is not, 
namely, racial. But as a study of the character of peoples, such a 
work as Ripley’s Races of Europe represents another stage on the 
way toward sociology. “Even if it does not reach the grade of a 
predictive science, the study of the milieu cannot be neglected. One 
of its aims will be ‘to discover whether the historical development 
of a people is in harmony with its environment.’”*° Mr. Ripley con- 
siders his study scientific, and says, “Science proceeds best from the 
known to the remote past, in anthropology as in geology. . . . . 
This shall be our method. Fixing our attention upon the present 


* Ibid., p. 342. 
* Ripley goes so far as to say of works like Dominian’s: “By reason of its very 


comprehensiveness, this study of geography may be entitled, perhaps, merely a mode 
of sociological investigation, allied to the graphical method in statistics” (Races of 


Europe, p. 7). 
* Arnold van Gennep, Traité Comparatif des Nationalités (Paris, 1920), Vol. |. 
* Ripley, TRe Races of Europe (New York, 1915), p. 7, quoting Mill. 
*See Bryce, “The Relations of History and Geography,” Contemporary Re- 
view, XLIX, 426-43. 


* Ripley, op. cit., p. 13. 
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population, we shall then be prepared to interpret the physical mi- 
grations and to some extent the social movements which have been 
going on for generations in the past.’”** However, his special task, 
he admits, is to examine and point out the natural history of peo- 
ple, not to explain their characteristics. 

So far we have dealt with works representing the concrete sci- 
ences of history, geography, and natural history. These works are 
studies of the particular to which sociologists’ generalizations have 
been applied in varying degrees. The works still to be considered 
are in the realm of natural science. By observation of the typical 
on the basis of a hypothesis they are seeking to formulate the nat- 
ural laws of human behavior which determine the forces of na- 
tionalism. 

Wundt’s Elemente der Volkerpsychologie deals with the devel- 
opment of folk psychology as manifested in the customs of primi- 
tive people. He recognizes fully the importance of the historical 
element in a work of this sort, as his subtitle, “Outlines of a Psy- 
chological History of the Development of Mankind,” indicates. 
But his Preface shows quite distinctly that the book is not only 
natural history but also natural science: “Instead of considering 
successively the main forms of expression of the folk mind, the 
present work studies the phenomena, so far as possible, synchro- 
nously, exhibiting their common conditions and their reciprocal 
relations.”** Facts are subordinated to the “synthetic survey.” 

As a study in group mind Wundt’s work bears directly on the 
question of nationality. So far as it presents facts about the be- 
havior of certain primitive people, it is of little sociological value, 
being purely genetic psychology. So far as it develops for the ex- 
planation of these facts a hypothesis “which is in greatest conso- 
nance with the sum total of the known facts of individual and of 
folk psychology,” it is sociology. “It is this empirical task,” says 
Wundt, “constituting a part of psychology and, at the same time, 
an application of it, that chiefly differentiates a psychological his- 


Ibid., p. 17. 


*W. Wundt, Elements of Folk-Psychology, translation by Schaub (New York, 
1916), p. xiii. 
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tory of development, such as the following work aims briefly to 
present, from a philosophy of history.”** 

The stages through which group psychology has passed are of 
only incidental interest to the sociologist. Much of Wundt, there. 
fore, he does not find useful. Much of the material would be of no 
assistance in drawing up laws for the control of phenomena, and 
that sort of material is what the sociologist wants. 

The Group Mind by McDougall is another study by a psychol- 
ogist. McDougall is interested in the application of the principles 
of collective psychology to national life and character. His work is 
in no sense history, nor is it natural history. The unique has no 
place in it. Genetic psychology is considered of illustrative value 
only. As a study in group psychology it is sociological or at least 
represents an aspect of sociology. McDougall makes the follow- 
ing distinction: 

The science which claims to have occupied the field of Group Psychology 
is Sociology; and it is of some importance that the claims of these sciences 
should be reconciled, so that they may live and work harmoniously together. 
I have no desire to claim for Group Psychology the whole province of Sociol- 
ogy. As I conceive it, that province is much wider than that of Group-Psy- 
chology. Sociology is essentially a science which has to take a comprehensive 
and synthetic view of the life of mankind, and has to accept and make use of 
the conclusions of many other more special sciences of which psychology, and 
especially Group Psychology, is for it perhaps the most important.** 
Obviously the author sees the necessity of definitions to determine 


the scope of his science. 

In his book McDougall rather oversteps the limits he puts on 
his own field and goes into a more general discussion of nationality. 
However, his statement seems sound if interpreted to mean that 
the interests of group psychology and sociology are very similat 
and the two sciences overlap in the treatment of such a subject as 
nationalism and are in fact identical so far as psychological aspects 
are concerned. McDougall’s method is to analyze “the nature of 
the general conditions necessary to the existence and operation of 
a national mind.’** He examines the theories of many psycholo- 
gists, gives illustrations, and then synthesizes his material. 

Evaluation, and discussion of the “higher type of nation,” ap 


* Ibid., pp. Xv-Xxvi. * Group Mind, p. 11. * Ibid., p. 147. 
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pear here and there to detract from the scientific value of the work. 
Also, though it is quite clear that the author’s aim is to generalize, 
it is less clear that he has sufficient data at hand as a basis. He, of 
course, faces the psychologists’ difficulty of being unable te observe 
the actual mind. 

The same thing may be said about Pillsbury’s method in The 
Psychology of Nationalism and Internationalism.” While the 
theories he advances are of great interest, the actual method of re- 
search, so far as it appears between the lines, is that of stating what 
is actually a hypothesis in the form of an observation of fact. Be- 
cause it is an abstract science, group psychology need not abandon 
technique. Though an event is a fact for a historian, it is not so 
considered until proved, and every assertion must be backed by 
evidence that can be checked by the reader. The psychologist who 
considers a fact to be something which may be repeated as well as 
verified should keep his reader informed, as the historian does, of 
the evidence of his statements. Scientific theories are hypotheses 
supported by experimental proof. Therefore, the theories Pillsbury 
expounds should be backed by supporting facts if they are to be 
considered scientific. His book gives the impression that his meth- 
od of study was largely reflective. In other words, Pillsbury’s work 
is not convincing because it seems to jump from hypothesis (in this 
case a tentative definition of nationality) direct to theory without 
the laborious intervening step of investigation and comparison of 
data.*” 

However, the works of McDougall and Pillsbury have a pecu- 
liar value. Both authors have recognized the necessity of a frame 
of reference. They see, as few students have seen, that there can be 
little co-ordination in the study of such phenomena as nationalism 
when there is no clarity of definition, no explanation of terms. The 
only regret is that neither of them goes far enough. Just when there 
is hope that analysis will produce a clear-cut description upon 
which to base a working hypothesis, the reader finds himself con- 
fronted by theories and abstractions again. 

* Op. cit. (Chicago, 1920). 

* It is necessary to bear in mind that Pillsbury’s book was intended for popular 


consumption and as such is very suggestive. It is open to such adverse criticism only 
in a discussion of this sort. 
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The two authors last mentioned are sociologists in their point 
of view and their aims within their field, but they have not at. 
tempted a comprehensive sociological treatise on nationalism. The 
nearest approach to this is Traité Comparatif des Nationalités, by 
Arnold van Gennep. Only the first volume, Les Eléments Exté. 
rieurs de la Nationalité, is available at present. Two others, enti- 
tled La Formation de la Nationalité and La Vie des Nationalité;, 
are in preparation. 

It is very interesting to examine M. van Gennep’s book for the 
traits that make it sociological. First of all, the title, which is no 
misnomer, indicates the comparative method so indispensable to 
investigations in natural science. At the outset he makes it clear, 
as Pillsbury does not, whence his information comes: 


L’autuer ...a utilisé, non seulment les documents publiés, mais aussi les 
notes recueillés par lui au cours d’un séjour de quatre ans dans le sud de la Po- 
logne autrefois russe, de voyages en divers pays d’Europe et de deux explora- 
tions, scientifiques dans |’Afrique du Nord, régions ot les questions de nation- 
alité se sont montrées 4 lui sous leur jour vrai, c’est-a-dire comme des phénom- 
énes partiellement statiques, mais surtout dynamiques.** 


He then points out how he handles this material: “On ne trouvera 
donc pas ici des études monographiques sur chacune des national- 
ités existantes ou en puissance. On a seulement tenté de discerner 
ce que toutes ont en commun d’abord, puis ce que différencie cha- 


cune des autres.’””® 


Only a few pages are devoted to definitions of nationality, 
which engage Mr. McDougall’s interest to too great an extent. 
Then with the general conception of nationality as “une certaine 
combinaison d’idées, de sentiments et de volontés’*®® the author 
goes on to survey the external aspects of the phenomenon, cos- 
tumes, customs, architecture, script, language, national pride. Atft- 
er the presentation of the peculiarities of frontier nationalism the 
first volume closes with a psychological study of the more senti- 
mental creeds. Practically every generalization is backed by facts. 
Great care has been shown in the presentation of statistics of lin- 
guistic areas though M. van Gennep is disgruntled at the dearth of 
pertinent government statistics in most of the European states.” 


* Traité Comparatif, I, 9. * Ibid., p. 12. 
* Ibid., p. 11. ™ Tbid., 1, 120. 
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No space is devoted to his own ideas. He is simply stating briefly 
what he considers the most conspicuous and most significant mani- 
festation of nationality the world over. His conclusions are brief 
and to the point, being based wholly upon the material he has ac- 
cumulated. If the other two volumes are as scientific as this one, 
the three together will be an extremely valuable contribution to 
sociology. 

It is remarkable how nearly van Gennep’s purpose coincides 
with that ascribed to sociology. He wants facts—facts that can be 
observed and tested over and over again. Evidently he realizes that 
sociology is not yet ready to draw conclusions. His immediate aim 
seems to be to contribute usable material for layman and sociolo- 
gist alike: “L’auteur ne se dissimule que ce Traité est loin d’étre 
complet; a moins de commenter le texte par un amas de notes, il 
devait se contenter de ne donner que quelques exemples, qu’il a 
choisis parmi les plus typiques.”** 

It is not necessary to go into further detail about any one piece 
of work. It remains to point out more definitely the main lines of 
distinction between history and sociology. 

Probably any honest sociologist will admit that his science has 
not yet reached the point where he can be more than a collector of 
material on a question like nationality. There is an obvious need 
for more material to work from. The historian is also a collector, 
of course, though his science has had longer in which to marshal its 
evidence and get on the way toward construction. Both students 
are engaged in accumulating information about the behavior of hu- 
man beings when influenced by a force known as nationality. The 
important things to see are (1) how they collect their material, 
(2) what kind of material they are looking for, and (3) why they 
seek it. On these questions rest the fundamental distinctions be- 
tween them, the distinctions of method and purpose. 

A sociologist like van Gennep goes to work like any other nat- 

”“La réalité sociale que désigne couramment le mot nationalité est a la fois si 
complexe comme formes et comme contenu, et si variable dans le temps et dans 
lespace qu’on n’a jamais réussi 4 en donner une definition que confuse et vague. 
Mais il n’y a pas lieu de s’étonner, ni de récrimener. Toutes les définitions de phé- 


homénes vivants, vu participant des caractéres de la vie sont dans le méme cas” (ibid., 
Pp. 14,15). 
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ural scientist. After considering the field and weighing varioys 
hypotheses, he begins to observe, using the multiple working hy. 
pothesis. In the study of nationality, Tarde’s theory of imitation 
and communication of cultural ideas together with Wundt’s theory 
of origins and other general concepts furnish lines along which ex- 
periment may be carried on. The next step is to observe all mani- 
festations and common characteristics of various national groups, 
When these are recorded, they are compared and classified under 
such headings as “Language,” “Physical Traits,” “Sentimental 
Customs,” etc. Observations, always of the typical so far as the ex- 
perimenter can determine, thus grouped, fall into line with the gen- 
eral social processes already sketched by sociologists. Nationalities 
are seen as conflict groups within each of which there is a solidarity 
due to accommodation and assimilation. When hypotheses con- 
ceived do not apply, they are discarded. As new material accumv- 
lates it is placed in a category just as data in any scientific prob- 
lem are. 

The sociologist employs more varied technique than most 
scientists in obtaining information he wants. Psychology investi- 
gates and contributes; so do history, biology, and geography. It is 
quite evident that every book cited in this paper is of value to so- 
ciological research so long as it reveals typical, demonstrable char- 
acteristics of nationalities. A zodlogist, a chemist, usually finds 
suggestive material only in works by others of his own field. But 
so long as the method is one of looking, testing, comparing, and 
classifying, they are all alike—sociology, zodlogy, chemistry, and 
the rest. They are all seeking the typical that will explain the en- 
tire class. 

On the other hand, Gooch, and Rose, and the writers of the 
Cambridge Modern History and the scores of authors they are 
here representing, must get their material in a wholly different way. 
Personal observation plays only a very small réle. Nothing in the 
past can be inspected or tested. They rely on written records and 
relics. An event is a fact. These facts are of varying importance, 
but each has its assigned place. It is a particular number in 3 
chronological series. Comparison is used for only two purposes: 
(1) to establish the validity of a document as compared with sput- 
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ous or less trustworthy ones, (2) to draw parallels which will make 
conditions clearer to the reader. It is not used to de-individualize 
a fact. There is no attempt to classify on the basis of the nature of 
the movements recorded, beyond their political, economic, or so- 
cial importance at a particular time. That is to say, when historians 
are looking for explanations of such manifestations as, for instance, 
the revolutions of 1848, they will look for tendencies and actions 


typical of a group, but only for the one occasion. There is no search,/ 


for the typical in the sense of the universally true (given certain 
conditions). 

Evidently history does not pretend to be a natural science in 
method.** It does not want what natural science wants—a group 
of colorless units; it wants the concrete and vivid. The next ques- 
tion is: Why do historians seek one kind of fact and sociologists 
another? Why do historians try to ascertain what Garibaldi did, 
while the sociologists try to know the nature of the emotion of 
patriotism ? 

The purpose of sociology has been indicated already. 


It has become like psychology, with which it is most intimately related, a_ 


natural and relatively abstract science, and auxiliary to the study of history, 
but not a substitute for it. The whole matter may be summed up in the general 
statement: history interprets, natural science explains. It is upon the inter- 
pretation of the facts of experience that we formulate our creeds and found our 
faiths. Our explanations of phenomena, on the other hand, are the basis for 
technique and practical devices for controlling nature and human nature, man 
and the physical world.*4 


Two particularly significant words in this quotation are “explain” 
and “control.” To explain is to compare and classify; to discover 
and formulate a characteristic uniformity. To control is to under- 
stand the laws under which a phenomenon occurs and to regulate 
the variable conditions accordingly. 

Since these are the aims of sociology, the science must center 
its attention on the abstract. In studying nationailty it should be 
working toward formulas for its explanation which can be applied 

“ For a clear statement of this point see Ernst Bernheim, Historischen Methode 
(2d ed.), pp. 86-89. 


“Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago, 1921), 
PP. 23-24. 
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by men in the practical problems arising from national competition 
and hatred. 

Most historians, it seems safe to say, “have sought to preserve 
the visible, tangible, and generally speaking, the experiential as- 
pects of human life.”*® According to Heinrich Rickert, history be- 
gins where natural science leaves off.** He maintains that the aim 
of history is to make as clear as possible what happened in the past. 
To do this the historian must go beyond abstract generalizations on 
the behavior of natural phenomena and picture the particular. For 
this purpose he should call to his assistance all that sociology and 
psychology can offer him, but his aim is to interpret the unique. 

Even those historians who make the greatest use of group psy- 
chology use it as a tool. Whatever technical devices for under- 
standing the behavior of a group they can obtain from the sociolo- 
gist they appropriate with avidity in order to make their studies 
more nearly true to life—their pictures more nearly like the orig- 
inal. They are trying to enlarge human experience. It is in this 
sense that the purpose of historians is cultural. History is to the 
group what memory is to the individual. By revealing it the his- 
torian reveals a wider horizon and a new interest in life—an end in 
itself. In the case of nationalities this is particularly true. History 
gives a people memories and traditions about which to rally and 
with which to build the structure of national solidarity. 
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THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF ASIATIC NATIONALISM 


NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN 
Yale University 


ABSTRACT 


Asiatic nationalism has become a popular topic. Most accounts, however, either 
are purely descriptive or treat merely the political aspect. This suggests the need of a 
more fundamental approach. A more complete analysis of recent Asiatic history re- 
veals processes of change very similar to those which have appeared in the social his- 
tory of Western Europe. The outstanding differences are the greater speed of the 
transformation processes and the fact that they have not been induced by indigenous 
factors but by the penetration of Western civilization. The phenomena observed 
throw new light on the problems of nationalism and imperialism. They reveal the 
importance of the feeling of cultural consciousness for the former and the inherent 
quality of self-destruction and self-disintegration of the latter. 


The revolt of Asia has become a popular topic. Numerous peri- 
odical articles and a respectable number of books attest to the fact 
that the Occident is becoming aware of the awakening of the sleep- 
ing giant. The periodical literature is mostly of a descriptive nature 
and therefore inevitably limited to the treatment of local move- 
ments. The more serious books usually deal only with the political 
aspect of the Oriental awakening, and although they contain valu- 
able contributions, their emphasis is on effects rather than on 
causes. It would seem, then, that there is an excuse for an attempt 
at a more fundamental approach to the study of Asiatic nation- 
alism. 

Up to the present we have usually defined the subject matter as 
the study of a conflict between Western imperialism and Asiatic 
nationalism. This definition embodies the realization that the phe- 
nomena studied are the product of a conflict situation, but we shall 
need to extend the meaning of the words imperialism and national- 
ism far beyond their everyday connotations if we are to reach an 
understanding of the fundamental processes involved. What is 
basic in Asiatic unrest is not the political movements for self-gov- 
ernment and independence but the process of transformation of 
Oriental culture due to the aggressive penetration of Western civ- 
ilization. 
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The political bias from which we have always viewed the hap- 
penings in the East has been a stumbling block to the realization of 
the actual geographic distribution of the phenomena involved and 
has retarded the use of the comparative historical method. The 
fact that Russia and China were independent, and India and Java 
dependent in a political sense, has made us overlook the far more 
significant fact that up to 1917 all four countries were colonies in 
the economic sense. We must free ourselves from the narrow polit- 
ical point of view and be guided by the actual geographic distribu- 
tion of the phenomena, in order to see the problems of the East in 
their true light. They have appeared not only in India, Java, and 
other parts of Asia, but also in European Russia. Their distribu- 
tion is coextensive with the whole area in which Western civiliza- 
tion has penetrated in the last hundred years of its expansion. 

A more fundamental approach to our problem of Asiatic unrest 
requires, therefore, as a first step a comparative historical study, 
not merely of the movements of India and Java but also of Russia 
and China. It will then be. found that there exists a remarkable 
similarity, not merely in the social movements in these countries 
but also in the institutional changes and transformations which the 
culture of these people has undergone. To bring within the scope 
of this paper the material of all the four countries included in the 
comparative study is impossible. This makes elimination impera- 
tive, and India and Java have been selected for purposes of illus- 
tration. 


THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


If we study the social history of these two countries during the 
last five decades and view the results against the social history of 
Western Europe during the last five centuries as a kind of back- 
ground and “control,”’ we shall again be struck by a remarkable 
similarity. Economically, Western Europe underwent a trans- 
formation from independent household and village economy to a 
national and a world-economy. It changed from barter to money 
and from money to credit and passed through the industrial revolu- 
tion and the subsequent development of machine industry and 
large scale production. The changes in the political structure were 
characterized by a growing strength of the central government and 
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an increasing control over the life of the people during the firs: 
three centuries and an increasing control by the people over the 
central government in the last two centuries. The social-contro] 
process underwent considerable modification. Law became in- 
creasingly important, and statutory law declared by representa- 
tives replaced more and more the direct customary law. In this so- 
cial transformation the old homogeneous community and the pri- 
mary groups lost much of their vitality and were replaced by pur- 
posive associations after a period of extreme individualism. New 
interests emerged, and the groupings around these interests gave 
rise to new classes and to movements for liberalism, democracy, 
and the protection of labor. The general intellectual outlook 
changed from an “other-worldly” orientation and a preference for 
mysticism and scholasticism to an extremely pragmatic and mun- 
dane orientation and a preference for rationalism and empiricism. 
This whole transformation in the different aspects of social and 
intellectual life is being paralleled in Southeastern Asia in the last 
half century. 

Having observed a similarity in the results, our next step is to 
notice the difference in the process of change. The most outstand- 
ing is of course the rate of change. What took Europe five centuries 
to accomplish, is crowded in Asia within the span of five decades. 
This makes the pattern of the historical process in Asia look like a 
telescoped pattern of the process of Europe. Changes that occurred 
in the West long after each other are here contemporaneous. But 
perhaps even more important than the difference in the rate of 
change is the fact that in Europe the transformation was the prod: 
uct of an indigenous development, while in Asia the transformation 
was brought about by the aggressive penetration of a foreign 
culture. 

Viewing our study in this light, there arises a historical ques 
tion regarding the beginnings of this process of transformation. If 
the dominant factor is the penetration of Western culture, why is it 
that the outstanding changes have occurred in the last fifty years, 
while the contact between East and West has been established for 
at least three hundred years? 

The answer is suggested by the fact that the colonial policy of 
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the Western powers has become consciously aggressive only in the 
last half century. It is possible to divide their colonial history into 
two periods: In the first period, lasting up to the middle of the last 
century, the economic basis was predominantly mercantilistic; 
while in the second period it became more and more capitalistic. 
This transition from mercantilistic to capitalistic imperialism 
brought about a change in the economic significance of the colonial 
possessions for the mother-country. 

Under a mercantilistic policy they are significant primarily as 
trading-posts and markets. Under a capitalistic colonial policy, 
characterized by the export of capital, they have significance main- 
ly as investment opportunities. While the first policy can be satis- 
fied with a minimum interference with native life, the second policy 
demands a complete transformation of the native economy. 

The history of the colonies bears witness to this change of pol- 
icy brought about by the change in economic conditions. The orig- 
inal aim of both the British and the Dutch was trade and com- 
merce, not political power. It was only because of their desire for a i. 
trade monopoly that these powers established political relations Z 
with native rulers. Political power was a means to an end, not an 
end in itself. These early relations took the form of contracts with 
the ruling princes and chieftains for the delivery of certain quan- 
tities of specified goods. How these goods were assembled, whether 
their delivery entailed hardships for the population, was no concern 
of the trading companies. The supervision of the execution of these 
contracts gradually brought about an expansion of political con- 
trol, and further growth followed the abolishment of the trading 
companies as semipublic colonizing bodies and their succession by 
the state. But all this expansion of political control merely meant 
the building of a white central government superimposed on the 
existing native governments, not a direct interference with the life 
of the people. During all this period there was diffusion of culture 
and the assimilation of new traits, but no conscious transformation 
of native social life. 

In the second period all this changed completely. To the new 
imperialism the colony is an investment opportunity, that is, a 
market not merely for consumption goods, but also for production 
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goods. This means the introduction not only of new tools and ma- 
chines formerly unknown but also of an entirely different system of 
production. It involves the introduction of a capitalistic system in 
a primitive agrarian economy and necessitates the building of the 
specific administrative and legal organization which is necessary 
for the smooth functioning of this type of economic life. The colo- 
nial powers were therefore forced to undertake a far-reaching inter- 
ference with native life and to add to the effects of the simple dif- 
fusion through contact a conscious and aggressive transformation 
of native culture. 

In order to appreciate fully the extent of this transformaticn it 
is necessary to observe the effects of the process of change not 
merely in the native economy but also in the other regions of in- 
digenous culture. To obtain a systematic treatment we shall use as 
a guide a modified and simplified type of the universal-culture- 
pattern introduced by Whissler. The scheme suggested looks as 
follows: 


A. Speech 
B. Economic organization 
1. Material traits 
2. Occupations 
3. System of production and exchange 
C. Social organization 
D. Political organization 
1. Government 
2. Law 
E. Ideological superstructure 


Speech.—The foreign dominion of the two countries under ob- 
servation has led to the introduction of an alien tongue. This i 
always taken as a matter of course, but the strong emotional at- 
tachment to the native language, which is characteristic of al 
nationalism, should warn us about the significance of language 
problems. This is especially the case in the colonies where sinct 
the introduction of public schools a considerable part of the work 
of secondary and higher education has to be done in the languagt 
of the foreign ruler. It would take too long to point out the far- 
reaching effects of this situation, but it is obvious that the learning 
of Western ideas in a Western language accentuates their foreigl 
nature and hampers the assimilation to the native ideology. 
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Economic organization—In the economic field the first out- 
standing result of Western penetration is the introduction of an 
entirely new equipment of goods and tools. It serves no purpose 
to enumerate the long list of foreign articles that have been brought 
to the tropical shores by the colonizing nations, but it is necessary 
to stress once more the difference between consumption goods and 
production goods in their effect on the native economy, a differ- 
ence which the diffusionist ethnologists have not always duly ap- 
preciated. It is of comparatively little importance whether a native 
musician plays an indigenous flute or an imported saxophone, but 
it is of enormous significance whether excavating is being done 
with a patjol and a basket or with a steam shovel and a train of 
cars. Working with the latter does not merely mean new and dif- 
ferent operations on the part of the workmen but an entirely differ- 
ent economic system with new working conditions and a new social 
order. It is because the new material-traits imported in the last 
three-quarter century have been predominantly in the nature of 
production goods that their effects on the native life have been so 
much greater than those produced by the foreign articles imported 
in the previous period. 

The second period, therefore, witnessed the growth of capital 
investments, and, contrary to foreign investments in countries 
of equal economic development, these investments in the colonies 
brought about the creation of a new economic order. In the middle 
of the last century the economic structure of the more advanced 
parts of India and Java was comparable to the economic life of 
Western Europe in the Middle Ages. It approached most closely 
the type known as the agrarian, natural economy. Small self-con- 
tained village communities in which money plays an unimportant 
role and, if used at all, is conceived as a means of exchange and 
not as capital, were the basic economic and social units. Collective 
ownership of land was still found in a large part of the territories. 
Apart from independent village communities, there were large 
holdings with a land tenure resembling in certain ways the late 
feudal system of the West, but with the military features even less 
developed. In the cities there existed a well-developed guild system 
and a handicraft of high skill and great aesthetic appreciation. 
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Into this well-ordered, harmoniously integrated, medieval 
world there penetrated the West with its dynamic economy, with 
money, credit, long-time investments, machine industry, and 
large-scale production. There arose in the coastal settlements small 
but full-fledged capitalistic structures which extended their power 
inland and exerted a strong influence on the native economy. The 
result was the growth of a dualism within the national economy be- 
tween the late-capitalistic system of the West and the indigenous 
pre-capitalistic system of the East, different in technique and dif- 
ferent in spirit. 
The capitalistic invasion caused an agrarian revolution and 
changed agrarian production from a natural economy to a pecu- 
niary economy. It killed the existing handicraft, obliged the farm- 
er to sell a larger part of his product than he had available, and 
gave a dominant position to the small group which acts as inter- 
mediary between the pecuniary and the natural economy. The new 
system used the cheap labor which the natural economy provided. 
It took its wage-earners out of their own native community, re- 
lieved population pressure, and therefore reduced the factor which 
might otherwise have tended to improve production technique. It 
enabled an increase in population, but it made the new population 
dependent for its living on employment by foreign capital. That 
part of the population which took up the position of wage-earner 
under the new system had not had sufficient time for adaptation to 
new conditions, lacked the power of efficient organization, and was 
placed at the mercy of the more experienced employers. The small 
capitalistic nucleus stamped its character upon the system of gov- 
ernment and administration and called for a much higher social 
expenditure than the primitive natural economy could afford. It 
therefore led to an excessive burden of taxation. The fact that the 
capital employed is of foreign origin causes a permanent drain. A 
large part of the wealth created is consumed abt ad, and the rela- 
tion between productivity and increased power of consumption is 
therefore much more unfavorable than in countries where the capi- 
talistic development is of indigenous origin. On'v a small part of 
the national product remains as national dividend, and the indige- 
nous economic development is therefore extremely hampered. 
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In addition to the economic transformation already mentioned, 
there is another factor which adds to the disturbance of the balance 
between population density and production technique. That factor 
is the interest of the Western colonizing powers in the improvement 
of public health. Famine relief, the fight against epidemic disease 
and education for motherhood have all brought about a lowering 
of the death-rate. No comparable decrease in birth-rate has taken 
place. The effect of the rising standard of living is limited to a very 
small part of the native population, and even in these groups is not 
sufficient to bring about considerable reduction in the size of the 
family. The production technique has of course improved under 
Western influence, but the effect on the native economy should not 
be overestimated. The foreign cdpital which might have increased 
production, had it been used in native agriculture, has been em- 
ployed mostly in the production of raw materials for Western mar- 
kets. The result of this disturbance of the balance between popula- 
tion density and production technique is the emergence of a rapidly 
growing proletariat. 

Under the influence of Western penetration, India and Java 
are therefore undergoing a transformation similar to the agrarian 
revolution and the industrial revolution of Western Europe. But 
the fact that the capital employed is largely of foreign origin makes 
anormal change from agrarian communism to industrial capitalism 
impossible. The Western sequence, from handicraft through do- 
mestic system to modern machine industry, cannot be paralleled, 
and the large scale technique of today is immediately superimposed 
on the primitive handicraft. This change from agrarian commu- 
nism to industrial capitalism has taken in the West approximately 
ten centuries. It has caused terrible dislocation of society and the 
formation of new classes, and has been accompanied by enormous 
suffering and waste of human life. But in the colonies the disloca- 
tion is even worse'because the process of change is ten times as fast 
and largely brought about by foreign penetration. 

Social organigation.—If we observe the social transformation 
previously described in its economic aspect from a formal sociolog- 
ical point of view, we shall notice similar outstanding changes. The 
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primitive community is losing much of its self-contained exclusive- 
ness. There emerge on the one hand larger social circles and imper- 
sonal factual relations and on the other hand a pronounced individ- 
ualism. The large, patriarchal type of family is making way, at 
least in the city, for the small family group which encourages indi- 
vidual development. The liberation from the social pressure of 
small groups has enabled the individual to create new social forms 
of an associational nature in response to the demands of the new 
conditions. Political parties, labor unions, and numerous other as- 
sociations have woven new patterns in the existing social fabric. It 
should be clearly understood that the technical basis necessary for 
the existence of large secondary groupings, that is, efficient com- 
munication, is the contribution of the foreign invader. The railway, 
the telegraph, the press, and the common language have been im- 
ported by the alien ruler. It is of particular interest to notice this 
fact in relation to the growth of nationalism. The penetration of an 
alien culture has created not only the feeling of nationalism but 
also the possibility of giving it sociological expression. The primi- 


tive indigenous culture knew no feeling of nationalism. If group- dis 
consciousness and a feeling of common solidarity existed, they did tha 
not extend far beyond the village and certainly not beyond the dis- Ea: 
trict. Only since the coming of the West with the emergence of me 
larger groupings over wider areas has the feeling of group solidarity tica 
been extended beyond the narrow boundaries of the village-com- life 
munity. The largest of these new groupings, the nation, is the direct belt 
creation of that foreign invasion. aa 
Political organization —The new order of things demanded an wal 
entirely different system of government. The administrative re- Wee 
quirements of a primitive agrarian community and of a modern ” 
industrial nation are at opposite ends of the scale. It was therefore meat 
inevitable that the last fifty years should see an ever increasing ex- teack 
tension of government activities and the growth of a powerful term 
bureaucracy. But it was also inevitable that the growing interfer- comf 
ence of the central government with the life of the people should x... 
stimulate a desire on the part of the people to participate in the ideol 
government. The history of the political development of the West Pes 
Ol the 


was repeated in the East. 
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The increase in government activity was of course accompanied 
by an increase in legislation, mostly in the form of decrees and or- 
dinances. The new economic conditions demanded other norms 
than those which had been adequate for an agrarian community. 
Much of this new legislation was therefore alien to the spirit of the 
native culture. It did not emerge as the legal formulation of al- 
ready-existing customary law but because of the exigencies of 
Western capitalism, and it was therefore felt as imposed by the for- 
eign ruler for his own benefit. 

Not only did the new order demand new laws, but it was partly 
created through these new laws. In the West the national state had 
been the creator and not the creature of a national economy, and in 
the East we find in similar manner the new national economy being 
built out of existing feudal conditions with the help of the positive 
legislation of a strong central government. 

Ideology.—Contact between different cultures always leads to 
disturbances in the realms of ideas and to reconsideration of ac- 
cepted values. This is especially the case if two cultures are very 
dissimilar. It would be hard to conceive two worlds farther apart 
than the dynamic, aggressive West and the passive contemplative 
East. It is unnecessary to point out the differences in the more ab- 
stract metaphysical systems, but the differences in the more prac- 
tical philosophies may be mentioned. The Eastern philosophy of 
life taught acceptance. It told the individual to establish a balance 
between his material needs and his means of satisfaction by limit- 
ing the former, and it denied the importance of this life, except as a 
road to another life to come. The philosophy of life of the modern 
West teaches differently. Not limiting needs but increasing the 
means of satisfaction, not acceptance but struggle, such are its 
teachings, and whatever its attitude toward a life to come, it is de- 
termined to make the worldly existence one of well-being and 
comfort. 

The disturbance created by the contact of two such divergent 
ideologies was aggravated by the fact that the Western powers in- 
troduced a system of education entirely unsuited to the social needs 
of their colonies. Originally the foreign governments had merely 
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intended that the new schools should serve as training establish- 
ments for minor native officials and clerks of Western concerns, 
Without much thought or study they simply copied the systems 
which had grown up in the respective home countries. But through 
force of circumstances they were forced to extend the number of 
schools and build a general system of public education. This was 
obtained by a merely quantitative extension, and the result was a 
modern Western system of education for a people just emerging 
from a feudal society. It offered a training for the intellect but was 
divorced from all religious teaching, and it provided nothing in the 
way of moral training and character formation. 

The result of this alien system of education was the production 
by the secondary schools of a group of individuals who were in 
many ways dissocialized. They had been uprooted from their na- 
tive culture because there was no relation between school and home 
environment. But on the other hand, they had not been fitted for 
the new type of social order introduced by the West. An intellec- 
tual training had been provided which enabled them to understand 
Western ideas, but not the character formation which would enable 
them to function adequately in a dynamic competitive society. 


THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


The previous analysis of the cultural transformation taking 
place in Southeastern Asia should provide us with a better under- 
standing of some of the characteristic features of the nationalist 
movement in that region. It is impossible to bring within the scope 
of this article a detailed historical treatment of the movement, and 
we must therefore limit ourselves to a sketch of the formative influ- 
ence of the transformation process. 

It should be observed in the first place that the movements in 
India and Java are truly nationalist movements, in the sense that 
they are truly cultural movements. They began in a purely instinc- 
tive response against foreign penetration, as a defense reaction 
against the attack on the native culture. Since the movements have 
become organized and vocal, this defense reaction has been ration 
alized in party platforms and political programs. But we should 
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not forget that the true psychological basis of the new behavior is 
not necessarily the motive indicated in its rationalization. The ulti- 
mate source of much Asiatic nationalism is the individual’s resist- 
ance to a change in habit patterns. This resistance is reinforced by 
the feeling that the persistence of the group depends on the per- 
sistence of its culture, which must be defended at all costs. All 
tribes, even the most primitive, resent changes in their mode of liv- 
ing and will fight for the protection of their cultural heritage. It is 
therefore not surprising that the people of India and Java, who 
boast of an ancient culture of high development, should react 
strongly against its transformation by a foreign intrusion. 

The strength of feeling engendered by such a transformation 
can perhaps be judged by a comparison with certain recent cultural 
reactions in the Western world. The mere thought of Bolshevik 
revolution has been enough, both in Europe and in America, to 
bring into play the protective response and to lead to powerful 
reactionary movements. Yet the amount of cultural transforma- 
tion which would be brought about by a change from Western 
capitalism to Russian communism would be very small compared 
to the transformation which has actually taken place in India and 
Java. 

Nationalism in these countries has started as a vague indefinite 
social phenomenon called unrest and has only gradually developed 
into organized movements with definite programs. Its historical 
development has been a growing clarification of aims and an in- 
creasing differentiation of structure in specialized associations. 
Between the inclusive societies with wide cultural aims founded in 
the second half of the nineteenth century and the narrowly defined 
political programs of the parties of today, lies the whole formative 
period of the social awakening of the East. 

Any form of organization outside of the existing government 
organs and the native communities was impossible for a consider- 
able period of time. Political life, as we understand it in the West, 
did not exist. The different reactions induced by the transforma- 
tion process could therefore not become institutionalized in definite 
forms and remained more or less floating currents without objec- 
tive structure. When the social unrest took form in a definite move- 
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ment it was at first without precise boundary lines and included 
economic, political, and religious motives. 

The religious factor especially was of predominant importance 
in the early history of the movement. In India the nineteenth cen- 
tury witnessed a great religious revival and many efforts to mod- 
ernize the Hindu theology. The Brahmo Samaj, founded in Cal- 
cutta, flourished in the second half of the century, and Arya Samaj, 
established in 1875, attempted to do for Northern India what the 
former had accomplished for Bengal. Both societies did religious 
and social work and stimulated the study of Hindu philosophy. In 
Java the growing reaction found its first popular expression in the 
Sarikat Islam, the Islam society. This society, which grew to a 
million members within a year after its establishment, had eco- 
nomic, social, and political aims, but it derived its main strength 
from its religious orientation. It founded schools, encouraged the 
study of the Koran and advocated righteous living. Although the 
purely religious movements have disappeared into the background 
in recent years, there is still a religious coloration in many of the 
native societies. Gandhi’s non-co-operation movement is strongly 
colored by a religious admixture which closely resembles the Chris- 
tian anarchism of Tolstoi’s teachings. 

It is not surprising that the religious factor should have played 
such an important réle. Individuals can build new habit-patterns 
only out of the fragments of old ones, and groups can produce new 
social-behavior-forms only by means of existing culture traits. The 
religious community being the outstanding living social form tran- 
scending village boundaries, and the religious sentiment the deepest 
feeling in native psychology, it was inevitable that the rising move- 
ment should receive strength and inspiration from the religious life. 

The granting of certain political rights and the creation of gov- 
ernmental institutions which offered opportunities for native pat- 
ticipation encouraged the growth of political parties. This growing 
political life was of course an expression of existing social condi- 
tions, and differed therefore in many ways from the political life of 
the West. The two great formative influences accounting for its 
peculiarities are the fact that the central government is in the 
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hands of a foreign ruler and the fact that the process of historical 
development has been so much speedier than in the West. 

The fact that the government is a foreign bureaucracy is felt 
as the outstanding reality of political life; and nationalist feeling 
makes, therefore, of all parties opposition parties in spirit. As the 
structure of government, until the very recent reforms, provided 
no opportunity for party responsibility, the parties were forced to 
remain opposition parties in form also. This foreign nature of the 
government makes for strange political alignments. It brings to- 
gether in one grouping individuals who in other countries, free 
from foreign dominion, would be in opposite parties. The mild 
conservative who is a strong nationalist and the extreme radical 
who is a mild nationalist will have opportunities to co-operate as 
long as the government is both conservative and foreign. 

What has been called the telescoped pattern of historical de- 
velopment has also contributed to the peculiar nature of native po- 
litical life. Java and India have skipped the stage of economic 
development which Western Europe went through in the eighteenth 
century. Similar changes did occur, but contemporaneously with 
other changes which in Europe came much later. The result was 
that a class-conscious bourgeoisie did not develop before the intro- 
duction of modern capitalism. Liberalism as a political movement, 
therefore, did not precede, but was contemporaneous with the more 
radical movements. It did not represent in the first place a class, 
but a state of mind; it was not bourgeois, but intellectual. In 
Western Europe the problem of political liberty had been fought 
out and settled before the more radical movement appeared. Lib- 
eralism had already provided a political structure in which radical- 
ism could find expression. In the colonies the two groups were 
obliged to fight together for a national constitutional régime, for 
responsible government and democracy; and until such reforms 
were obtained, the differences between them were more in method 
than in purpose. Only after the introduction of responsible govern- 
ment can party alignments become an expression of desired policies 
in internal affairs. Until that day the nationalist issue of getting 
rid of the foreign ruler will overshadow and confuse all other issues. 
Not only political life but the whole field of purposive associa- 
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tions underwent a gradual clarification. As the process of trans- 
formation went on and the new patterns in the social structure 
became clearly visible, the original societies with far-reaching aims 
disappeared in the background and made room for special associa- 
tions for special purposes. Societies whose aim was social work dif- 
ferentiated from those with more strictly religious interests; co-op- 
erative societies of consumers differentiated from agrarian co-oper- 
atives of producers; and finally, when capitalism had created its 
inevitable concomitant, a proletariat, there emerged a labor union 
movement which reached the stage of federation in 1919 in Java 
and in 1920 in India. 

It will be evident from the foregoing analysis that the so-called 
nationalist movements in India and Java are more than mere polit- 
ical movements for self-government or dominion status. Behind 
the conscious expression in a movement for political independence 
there is a movement of deeper cultural significance induced by the 
penetration of the West. What the East demands is not only po- 
litical independence but cultural independence, and it asks the 
former because only under such conditions can it obtain the latter. 
This does not mean that the native leaders are completely antago- 
nistic to the whole of the Western culture. They are perfectly 
willing to accept Western science and Western technique, but they 
are profoundly sceptical about Western values. The late war espe- 
cially convinced them that there is something fundamentally 
wrong with the ethical basis of Western life. Hence their eclectic 
attitude and their desire for a combination of Western technique 
and Eastern values. Whether this is a probable or even a possible 
combination need not detain us here. The existence of the desire 
for such a combination is a fact. In order to build this new culture 
which shall combine the best of both, possess a Western technique 
and yet retain the cultural values of their native civilization, the 
leaders feel that they must aim at a complete transfer of the whole 
governmental machinery into native hands. 

As was mentioned in the introductory paragraph, the social 
phenomena under consideration have a wider geographic distribv- 
tion than India and Java. They can be observed in French Indo- 
China and the Philippines, and in Egypt and the Near East. Modi- 
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fied by the fact of the absence of actual foreign dominion and direct 
governmental control, they are in evidence in China, and they were 
symptomatic for the problems of pre-war Russia. With considera- 
tion to variations due to local conditions, they may be said to have 
appeared wherever Western civilization has penetrated into more 
primitive cultures. 

The foregoing analysis should throw some light on the general 
problems of nationalism and imperialism. The phenomena ob- 
served suggest that an important element of all nationalism is the 
feeling of cultural consciousness and the desire for cultural protec- 
tion. Imperialism also has been placed in a sharper light and made 
to show its peculiar quality of self-disintegration and self-destruc- 
tion. The economic aspect of the new imperialism is the export of 
capital to regions of lower economic development and the intro- 
duction in those regions of a capitalistic system of production. The 
political aspect of the new imperialism is the maintenance of some 
form or other of political control in those regions for the protection 
of the investments. An effective imperialism therefore presupposes 
a cultural differential. But the outstanding result of imperial pene- 
tration is the disappearance of that differential. The native culture 
is leveled up, and the transformation process creates reaction 
movements of such strength that continued political control be- 
comes impossible. The economic imperialism of Western Europe 
came to a catastrophic ending in Russia with the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, and the capitalistic institutions which had been introduced 
were destroyed, at least temporarily. Western imperialism in Asia 
may cease without such catastrophic convulsions. But whatever 
the political developments of the near future may bring, it should 
be clear that we can reach the meaning and significance of Asiatic 
nationalism only if we view the movement against the social back- 
ground ot a culture-transformation process. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF FERDINAND TONNIES 


LOUIS WIRTH 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Modern German sociology bears many traces of the influence of the various 
academic disciplines from which the present generation of German sociologists were 
recruited. It reflects the current philosophical thought of the various schools. One of 
the most important and influential figures of today is Ténnies, who was greatly in- 
fluenced by Hobbes, Spencer, and Sir Henry Maine. His most important contribution 
consists of the fundamental dichotomy, community and society. The former refers 
to natural, organic groups; the latter to artificial and conscious and deliberate group- 
ings. In accordance with this distinction he conceives of sociology as capable of divi- 
sion into two great fields: general and special sociology. The former deals with so- 
cial life in any form, conscious or unconscious. It includes social biology and social 
psychology. Special sociology consists of pure, applied and empirical sociology. It 
deals mainly with the structural forms of social life as seen through the concepts 
community and society. His three most important works are Gemeinschaft und 
Gesellschaft ; Die Sitte, which is a study of the mores; and Kritik der Offentlichen 
Meinung, which is a comprehensive study of social movements and public opinion. 
Ténnies has systematically exploited a limited number of basic concepts and has 
attempted to see the whole of experience in terms of these. This has resulted ina 
conceptual and distorted point of view on the one hand, but a thorough analysis of 
a very limited phase of experience in intellectualistic terms on the other. In this he 
is fairly typical of a great number of his European contemporaries. 


American sociologists have for some time been familiar with 
the German sociology of the past generation. The contributions of 
such men as Schaeffle, Lilienfeld, Gumplowicz, and Ratzenhofer 
found a conspicuous place in the sociological thought that was 
current at the opening of this century. Largely through the efforts 
of Small, they have been incorporated into American sociological 
science, where they have exercised an influence at least as powerful 
as in Germany itself." Our acquaintance with other men, such as 
Paul Barth, we owe in part to the historians, and Ludwig Stein has 
introduced himself through his works in politics and social reform. 
More recently we have begun to appreciate the sociological signifi- 
cance of the studies of the economists Karl Biicher and Werner 
Sombart, while the name of Wilhelm Wundt has become a house- 


*See Small, General Sociology and Origins of Sociology. 
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hold word not only among American sociologists but among psy- 
chologists and anthropologists as well. 

One of the central influences in modern German sociology 
emanates from Simmel, whose works are only in part available in 
English? and of whose contribution we are now able to obtain a 
comprehensive view through the work of Spykman.* As a critic of 
the method of the social sciences and of sociology in particular, he 
has exerted a clarifying and directive influence which is likely to 
dominate the social sciences for some time to come. So much of 
what is being done in German sociology at the present time is the 
direct result of his labors that we may properly designate that as- 
pect of contemporary German sociology as the post- or neo-Simmel 
movement. 

Although Simmel’s contribution to sociological thought bids 
fair to be epoch-making, it must not be supposed that present-day 
German sociology is wholly dominated by his spirit. There is, in- 
deed, a school of thought which avowedly accepts him as its mas- 
ter, but Simmel was too little of a system builder to breed a genera- 
tion of mere disciples. Besides, his work was carried on during a 
period when German sociological thought was consciously begin- 
ning to free itself from the nebulous influence of the nineties, and, 
having emerged from the groping, pioneering stage, was entering 
the period of methodological criticism and active research. Histo- 
rians, economists, political scientists, and philosophers were begin- 
ning to find the discussions that were carried on under the title of 
sociology in the current journals interesting and stimulating, and 
not a few forsook their accustomed academic routine to enter the 
promising arena of sociology, where a free-for-all was going on 
which they had a notion concerned them. Many of these new re- 
cruits were destined to make their mark in the new science of soci- 
ology, which, because of the conservatism of the academic system 
and the vested interests of the established disciplines, found the 
portals of the universities closed and was but slowly and surrepti- 
tiously able to gain entrance here and there under the respectable 
academic cloak of an occasional heretical professor of political 
*Small’s translations in Amer. Jour. of Soc., Vols. II-XVI. 

"N. Spykman, The Social Theory of Georg Simmel. 
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economy, political science, or philosophy. Max Weber, Ems 
Troeltsch, Othmar Spann, Franz Oppenheimer, Alfred Vierkandt, 
Leopold von Wiese, and Ferdinand Tonnies are some of the most 
notable examples of the men who were risking their academic 
careers in the attempt to smuggle sociology into the universities, 
where they were gradually able to obtain for the new discipline , 
wide and sympathetic audience. 

The great diversity in training and academic ancestry of these 
men accounts in large measure for their conceptions of sociology, 
their differing interests and points of view. The heretogeneity oj 
the material that passes in Germany under the label of sociology 
cannot be understood unless it be remembered that until very re- 
cently there were no professional sociologists in Germany and that 
even today they are few in number. Since sociology lacked status 
as a university discipline, it had to be carried on as an avocation by 
those who professed an interest in the subject. 

While this fact may account for the protean character of Ger- 
man sociology and the relative independence of the various theo- 
ries, the apparent abstruseness and extreme abstractness of socio- 
logical thought is to be accounted for on the basis of quite another 
circumstance. Ever since the days of Kant the social sciences in 
Germany have been rigidly determined and conditioned in their 
points of view, their methodology, their conceptual systems, ané 
the selection of their problems by the philosophical thought of the 
day. Every sociologist has found it necessary to orient himself with 
reference to the current philosophical theories and to harmonize 
his work with one or another of the leading philosophical systems. 
Every sociological work of note is consequently prefixed by a more 
or less thorough and metaphysical logic and epistemology, and 
some never get beyond this stage, which in the American soc: 
ologies is either entirely neglected or taken for granted. 

If German social scientists are not, as is generally believed, by 
nature hopelessly metaphysical and impractical, they are at least 
so by tradition. They are generally not content with attacking 4 
scientific problem at random, or resting when they have arrived a 
a workable conclusion as a result of the happy inspiration of the 
moment; they will not dare as a rule to burst forth in print in the! 
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scientific journals with a loosely organized or fragmentary bit of 
research or speculation, be it ever so stimulating and much needed, 
but almost invariably they will subject their theories and findings 
to a thorough scrutiny with reference to internal soundness and 
to coherence and agreement with their philosophical convictions. 
In the end all of their efforts must find a merited place in a well- 
ordered and consistent system. 

The growth of the sociological literature in Germany, espe- 
cially since the war, has been so phenomenal that an attempt to 
give a comprehensive picture of the present-day developments 
would be quite an ambitious undertaking. Moreover, the different 
schools shade into each other in such a fashion as to make clear- 
cut distinctions difficult. This is aggravated by the circumstance 
that there is going on at the present time in German sociology a 
movement toward consolidation and synthesis in which individual 
personages and movements are swept into a heap from which it is 
difficult to disentangle the component elements and arrange them 
in logical and historical sequence. Finally, there is the difficulty of 
making the technical vocabularies of the German sociologists intel- 
ligible to the American reader. Many terms are in use for which 
there is not even an approximate equivalent in English. The war 
and the consequent isolation of the Germans has broken the inter- 
change of thought and the continuity of scientific development that 
existed to some extent before 1914. We can only appreciate the full 
devastating effect of over a decade of isolation when we watch the 
strenuous’ efforts the Germans are making to break down the pro- 
vincialism that has arisen and their anxiety to reconstruct a com- 
mon universe of discourse. . 

The Altmeister or veteran among German sociologists of today 
is Ferdinand Ténnies, who celebrated his seventieth birthday last 
July. He is known to many American sociologists because of his 
appearance at the St. Louis Congress of Arts and Sciences, where 
he delivered an address outlining the contemporary problems of 
social structure. Through his main work, Gemeinschaft und Ge- 
sellschaft, which first appeared in 1887 and still is one of the most 
frequently mentioned sociological references in the literature, he 
has exercised a profound and widespread influence. Ténnies has 
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leaned more heavily on English scholarship than any other Ger. 
man social scientist of his day. He has been a keen student and 
critic of Hobbes, whose philosophy constituted his starting point, 
and, as he shows in several autobiographical utterances, he ha; 
found a great deal of inspiration in the works of Herbert Spencer 
and more especially Sir Henry Maine. 

The two concepts community and society are central in his 
sociological system. The former refers to the natural, organic 
forms of group existence, the latter to the artificial group which is 
held together by some common, conscious purpose. The commv- 
nity grows out of the organic relationship of man to his environ. 
ment and those natural, involuntary bonds that inevitably grow 
up between human beings and between groups; the society, on the 
other hand, is an artifact which arises out of those voluntary and 
teleological bonds that are the product of conscious choice and pur 
pose. The concept community corresponds to Sir Henry Maine’ 
status, while society roughly parallels his contract. In order to ap- 
preciate the significance of this differentiation it is necessary to get 
a closer view of Tonnies’ sociological orientation. 

Fortunately, in view of the ponderous nature of Tonnies 
books, there is available a concise and clear statement of his posi- 
tion, synthesizing his most recent observations.* He says: 


I distinguish first of all between general and special sociology. The former 
is the study of human social life in any of its forms [aéberhaupt]. This includes 
all cohesions of human beings in time and space, conscious and unconscious, 
but excludes all of the arts [Kunstlehren] relating to these associations; for 
sociology proposes to be nothing but a science of what is, which of course it- 
cludes what was and what will be in so far as the past is recoverable and the 
future predictable. Further, I conceive of this totality as capable of being 
viewed first from the biological standpoint, second from the psychological 
standpoint, and finally from the uniquely sociological standpoint which emerges 
out of the first two. Social biology and social psychology are thus co-ordinalt 
branches of the more inclusive general sociology, from which special sociology 
must be clearly distinguished. 


The subject matter that Ténnies would include in the realm o! 
social biology closely parallels what in American sociology is be 
ginning to be known as human ecology: 

* Tonnies, “Einteilung der Soziologie,” Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswisse™ 
schaft, LX XIX (1925), 1-15. 
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Social biology, as the term indicates, may also take in the symbiosis of 
plants and the so-called animal societies, but may be considered a part of gen- 
eral sociology only in so far as it undertakes to explore the living-together of 
human beings. In that sense it is sometimes conceived of as social anthropol- 
ogy, the subject of which is man as an animal that maintains itself and procre- 
ates its kind, that moves about and settles (occupies the soil) and consequently 
transforms the earth’s crust, tills the soil, builds houses and ships, invents im- 
plements and manufactures tools. It is concerned with these matters only in so 
far as they are objective realities arising out of human association and either 
further or hinder human existence. The living-together of human beings con- 
cerns this study in so far as this signifies mutual aid or mutual injury and de- 
struction in the world of external objective phenomena. 


Human symbiosis, which gives rise to the objective forms of 
social structure and which constitutes the field of social morphol- 
ogy, can thus, according to Tonnies, be studied as if it were an ob- 
jective, external, non-psychological set of facts: ¢ 

The living-together of human beings in time and space, therefore, in the 
form of living next to one another, after one another, with one another, in spite 
of one another and in opposition to one another [nebeneinander, nacheinander, 
mit- fiir- und wider-einander leben], is to be conceived of as a sum of natural 
processes subject to the general natural laws of becoming and vanishing. These 
processes would be active even though the living-together were accompanied 
and directed by no emotions and ideas. In social anthropology we can, conse- 
quently, be abstracted from all psychology. 


The field of social anthropology and its various branches is further 
defined by Tonnies in the following terms: 


Social anthropology deals with the races of man and their subdivisions in 
so far as their existence is in large measure the result of the temporally more or 
less continuous spatial distribution and inbreeding; also in so far as distinct 
racial mixtures arise resulting in co-operation or conflict. The problems of race 
improvement and degeneration belong in this realm together with the strug- 
gle for existence of naturally cohesive human groups, the struggle against the 
resistance of nature, the struggle for living space, for power and for dominance. 

Ethnography describes people, especially those who are primitive and poor 
in culture, from the standpoint of the external forms and conditions of their 
existence. 

Demography seeks by means of counting and book-keeping to arrive at a 
more detailed description of the life of civilized peoples [Kulturvélker]. 

Ethnography in the form of ethnology, and demography in the form of 
demology become separate sciences dealing with the causal relationships be- 
tween the observed phenomena. The generalized conclusions of ethnology and 
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demology are taken over into social biology, which in turn furnishes the ele. 
ments for the study of populations. 

The descriptive studies ethnography and demography may be synthesized 
into sociography, which corresponds to statistics in the original and genuine 
sense of the term and which finds a place in social biology as well as in social 
psychology and special sociology. The aspect of economics which passes under 
the name of descriptive political economy may also be regarded as part of 


sociography. 


Tonnies finds a place for social psychology which closely corte. 
sponds to that which a number of American sociologists have as- 


signed to it: 

Social psychology is a necessary complement to social biology, just as 
psychology is complementary to biology in general. Social psychology views 
human social life from the inner, psychical or subjective standpoint. It gives 
us a view of the varied motives that bring and hold men together, that underlie 
mutual approach; on the other hand it deals with the motives underlying divi- 
sion, enmity, and distance. From this point of view men are regarded as bear- 
ers of individual experiences which interact with others. Besides, social psy- 
chology is occupied with the psychic experiences that several individuals have 
in common, in so far as these individuals perceive, feel, or will the same to- 
gether. Taking account of this distinction Stoltenberg® has differentiated be- 
tween sociopsychology and psychosociology. We accept this view and see in 
psychosociology the transition to the third division of general sociology, namely 
sociology proper. There remains a borderline field consisting of collective be- 
havior of a sort in which the common activities of many have not yet been 
transformed into the unitary act of a single entity or social unit created 
through a common will. Psychosociology includes also the study of masses 
(mass-psychology) and groups, in so far as these may be regarded as mert 
external pluralities. 


The field of sociology proper is thought of by Tonnies as com: 
prising three main divisions which are to be differentiated from 
each other on a logical basis as follows: (1) pure sociology, which 
is constructive or theoretical, (2) applied sociology, which is de- 
ductive, and (3) empirical sociology, which is inductive. 

The field of pure sociology divides itself into five main cate- 
gories: 

1. The fundamental concepts community and society. 

2. The study of social interrelations or structures (Weset- 
heiten). 

*R. L. Stoltenberg, Soziopsychologie, Berlin, 1914, and Seelgrupplehre, Ber- 


lin, 1922. 
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3. The study of the social norms forming the content of the 
structural forms which are the social realities. 

4. The study of the social values inhering in the social realities 
or structural forms. 

5. The study of the constellations of relations arising out of 
the interaction between the various social realities or structural 


forms. 
Tonnies uses the notion of social reality (soziale Wesenheit) 


as “a reality which is not immediately given in experience, but 
which is conceived through the medium of the collective thought 
of those human individuals who compose and identify the group 
as anentity.” In this he is verging on the phenomenalistic point of 
view of the influential philosophical school of Husserl.° 

The two concepts community and society rest upon two clearly 
distinguishable sets of forces. The community arises out of what 
Tonnies calls a common Wesenwillen, or those life-forces associ- 
ated with the instincts, emotions, and habits. Society rests on a 
common Kiirwillen, which, unlike the former, is characterized by 
the predominance of deliberation and conscious choice over the 
strivings rooted in man’s nature. Wesenwillen furthermore differs 
from Kiirwillen in that the former is a more highly integrated and 
organismic behavior than the latter, which is segmental. In the 
former, the correspondence between means and ends is direct and 
close; in the latter, means and ends may be far removed from each 
other, and the one may not necessarily grow out of and lead to the 
other.’ In a word, the latter is the more mechanical and rational 
behavior. The community is a product of nature, while the so- 
ciety is an artifact. This fundamental dichotomy recurs through- 
out Tonnies’ work. The community, as Tonnies sees it, has a great 
deal in common with the primary group of Cooley, for it includes 
all those relationships which are familiar and intimate, spontane- 
ous, direct, and exclusive (although apparently Tonnies is unfamil- 

*E. Husserl, Logische Untersuchungen, Halle, 1922. 

"In a notable recent essay, “Richtlinien fiir das Studium des Fortschritts und 
der sozialen Entwicklung,” Jahrbuch fiir Soziologie, I, 197-08, Tonnies analyzes the 
difference between classes and social groups of a more fundamental sort (Stdnde) in 
the light of this distinction. Class organizations and institutions are the result of 


Kiirwillen, while the division of labor and kinship groups arise out of the more stable 
and permanent force which he calls Wesenwillen. 
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iar with Cooley’s work and his concepts have a different setting 
and connotation from those of the American sociologist). 

Tonnies finds it useful to differentiate between social and nat. 
ural and psychological relations. Natural relations between men 
are brought about through (1) the fact that one organism is de. 
scended from another, (2) the fact that male individuals and 
female individuals are sexually dependent upon each other and for 
that reason seek each other as biological organisms, and (3) the 
fact that individuals who are more or less closely allied through 
kinship are therefore more or less similarly constituted and for 
these reasons remain spatially more or less close to each other and 
congregate readily. Psychical relations consist in the objective 
phenomena of attraction and repulsion brought about (1) by in- 
clination or disinclination, acquaintanceship or estrangement, trust 
and duty or their opposites, and (2) through community of interest 
or calculation of advantage, through consciousness of friendship or 
enmity. Social relations arise out of psychical relations to the ex- 
tent that these are not only felt but actually desired and willed. In 
that same sense social relations are also based upon natural rela- 
tions in so far as these become at the same time positive psychical 
relations. This is illustrated in the family, which is originally a 
natural relationship, then becomes a psychical relationship through 
the attitude of parent toward child, but does not become social until 
the mutual psychical bond of parent and child has arisen and is 
more or less permanently welded into a consciously willed unio 
of the two. Here again we see the basis of the social bond in a con: 
munal bond, and a Kiirwillen arising as a superstructure on a Wes- 
enwillen. 

Tonnies has sometimes been accused of evaluating the natural, 
organic phase of social reality which is denoted by the concept 
community as of a higher level than the artifactual or teleological 
phase included in his term society.* In a recent statement, how- 
ever, he expressly repudiates this notion which might well be 
gained from his earlier writings. While he contends that this two 
fold view of social life, that of community and of society, is esset- 
tial for grasping the totality of human experience, he feels that this 


*See Leopold von Wiese, Allgemeine Soziologie, Vol. 1, Beziehungslehre, p. 39 
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effort will be successful only if we “examine social realities with 
the same attitude of factual objectivity with which the naturalist 
observes the life of a plant or an animal.’”” 

Tonnies would include in the field of sociology the study of 
social norms and social values (in the ethical sense of that term), 
categories which Max Weber, for instance, would rigidly exclude 
from the sociologist’s domain. Finally, he considers the social 
forms and structures which represent the morphological aspects of 
a given culture. In his recent essay “Construction Lines for the 
Study of Progress and of Social Development” he has given a 
sound illustration of his viewpoint on this subject. He has there’ 
made a searching comparison of the cultural forms of present-day 
Western civilization with medieval culture. One of the most sig- 
nificant features of our present era is urban life, which he subjects 
to a sketchy, though searching, analysis along lines somewhat dif- 
ferent from those of Simmel in the latter’s essay on “The Great 
City and Mental Life.” 

Finally we come to the field which Tonnies assigns to applied 
sociology. Economics, politics, and mental life, which includes art, 
morals, and science, constitute the field of applied sociology in the 
sense that here the fundamental concepts of sociology are illus- 
trated and find application to concrete materials. The observation 
and the comparison, and of course the measurement, of the actual 
social phenomena as they appear in real life constitute the realm of 
empirical sociology. While the sociological method will of course 
avail itself of historical data, Tonnies states that the sociologist will 
treat these data comparatively and will proceed with the aim of 
arriving at measurements of phenomena which will reveal causal 
sequences and relationships. For such purposes the point of de- 
parture should, if possible, be the present rather than antiquity. 

A work of Ténnies which in Germany has not been recognized 
as one of his major contributions might appear to American read- 
ers to be of the first importance. In 1908 he published Die Sitte,° 
which presents an analysis of the mores with which we are more 

*See preface to Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft, 1887 ed.; cf. Tonnies, “Troeltsch 
und die Philosophie der Geschichte,” Schmollers Jahrbuch XLIX (1925), 188. 

" Die Sitte in the series “Die Gesellschaft,” Vol. XXI, Frankfurt a. M. 
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familiar through the work of Sumner. Tonnies assigns to the mecb- 
anism of habit a central position in the social life of man. Here 
again we meet with his fundamental dichotomy: habit and custom 
correspond to and seem to arise out of the type of situation which 
he identifies with the community, while will and thought, which, to 
be sure, may be based on and develop out of habit and custom, cor- 
respond more nearly to society. 

The work, however, which has brought him his greatest re. 
nown in recent years is his monumental contribution to the study 
of public opinion, Kritik der Offentlichen Meinung,” which con- 
tains a wealth of concrete material and a keen analysis of the 
mechanisms of social movements. Incidentally it throws a flood oj 
light on the place of religion in modern life and the possibilities 
that await the application of the sociological technique to problems 
of education and of government. It is a sample of the best work 
that is being done by German sociologists of today. It shows both 
the strength and the weakness of the typical German sociologist’ 
method: thorough philosophical orientation and systematic ex- 
ploitation of a limited number of basic concepts on the one hand, 
and the limitation and perversion of point of view and method re- 
sulting from the domination of the conceptual approach as con- 
trasted with the concrete empirical procedure on the other. Com- 
munity and society are suggestive and helpful conceptual tools for 
the analysis of factual data, but can lead only to sterile philos 
ophizing if they are to be used as the perennial frames into which 
the many-sided, complex, and elusive facts of reality are to be 
squeezed. 


™ Berlin, 1922. 
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THE RACE HYPOTHESIS 


M. R. NEIFELD 
Psychological Laboratory, Columbia University 


ABSTRACT 


An incomplete analysis of certain statistical results obtained by the army psy- 
chologists has led Professor Brigham in A Study of American Intelligence to overlook 
the sharp differentiation between the intelligence of “immigrant groups” and the in- 
telligence of “races.” A more refined analysis eliminates as a serious explanation his 
contention that the great decrease in the percentage of Nordic blood in recent years 
accounts for the lower average intelligence of later immigrants. Lower scores on in- ’ 
telligence tests by more recent immigrants is a fact, but the reason must be sought in / 
factors related to the passage of time and unrelated to race. as 


A statistical analysis of certain results obtained a a ) 


psychologists prompts Brigham to conclude that not only is there a 
decline in the average intelligence of succeeding periods of immi- 
gration since 1890, but that the decline is due to the change in the 
races migrating to this country. 

The results of the psychological tests of foreign-born individuals classified 
according to length of residence, taken as typical of our foreign-born popula- 
tion as a whole, indicate definitely that the average intelligence of succeeding 
waves of immigration has been progressively lower. Immigrants coming to this 
country between 1913 and 1917 have a lower average intelligence than those 
coming to this country in the years 1908 to 1912. The group coming to this 
country in the years 1903 to 1907 had a higher average intelligence than the 
1908 to 1912 group and a lower average intelligence than immigrants coming 
to this country in the years 1898 to 1902. 


As explanation for this progressive drop in the average intelli- 
gence of the more recent immigrants, he rules out as irrelevant “the 
better adaptation of the more thoroughly Americanized group to 
the situation of the examination,” and the selection factor that 
might operate to retain permanently in the country the more intel- 
ligent immigrants; and he rules out as insignificant the influence of 
any errors in the method of measuring or of any defects in the 
measuring scale. 

In his opinion, the only material explanation is that furnished 
by the race hypothesis. 
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The fact that the average intelligence of the immigrants examined in the 
army, who came to this country in each successive five-year period since 1902, 
becomes progressively lower with each succeeding period indicates that an ex. 
planation of this phenomenon might be found in a change in the character of 
immigration This deterioration in the intellectual level of immigrants 
has been found to be due to two causes. The migrations of the Alpine and 
Mediterranean races have increased to such an extent in the last thirty or forty 
years that this blood now constitutes 70 per cent or 75 per cent of the total 
immigration. The representatives of the Alpine and Mediterranean races in our 
immigration are intellectually inferior to the representatives of the Nordic race 
which formerly made up about 50 per cent of our immigration. In addition, we 
find that we are getting progressively lower and lower types from each nativity 
group or race. 


TABLE I 
INTELLIGENCE SCORES BY IMMIGRANT RESIDENCE GROUPS 


Years of Residence Average on 
Groups Number Combined Scale S.D. 


3576 II.41 2.85 
4287 11.74 2.80 
1897 12.47 2.77 

771 13.55 .60 


2 
764 13.82 2.71 


As no figures whatsoever are presented to support the last 
statement, that each country or race is sending progressively lower 
and lower representatives, we may disregard it altogether, and, 
furthermore, by using the same figures and the same premises that 
he does, it is possible to show that neither his results pertaining to 
the change in the character of more recent immigration nor his con- 
clusions based on those results are justified. In other words, the 
great decrease in the percentage of Nordic blood in later immigra- 
tion is not responsible for anywhere near as large a drop in the gen- 
eral average as he would have us suppose. 

Professor Brigham’s argument revolves around Table I, fur- 
nished by the army psychologists. 

This table shows that the group that migrated to this country 
twenty years or more ago is 2.41 steps higher on the combined scale 
than the one that came within the last five years. “In collaboration 
with students of this subject” (whose names, inci lly, are not 
given) Brigham worked out estimates for the pe es of the 
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racial elements that made up the immigration at the periods corre- 
sponding roughly to the groups of Table I. His results for the two 
extreme residence groups are presented in Table II. 

By combining the army results showing the mean scores for 
various nativities with his estimates of the racial blood constitution 
of those countries, he obtained the following averages for racial 
intelligence: 

Nordic 13.28, S.D. 2.70; Alpine 11.67, S.D. 2.87; Mediter- 
ranean 11.43, 9.D. 2.70. 

Taking these averages together with the data of Table II, it is 
possible to work out what the average should have been for the en- 


TABLE II 


IMMIGRATION BY RACES 


Percen of | Percentage of | Percentage of 
Number Alpine Mediterranean 


5,246,613 46.1 35.2 16.0 
5,735,911 22.6 44.0 23.7 


tire group of immigrants for each of the decades represented in the 
table. These averages can be computed by use of the formula: 


A, My 


where M is the required mean of the entire group; M,, M,, M; the 
means of the Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean groups respective- 
ly; and A,, Az, As the ratios of the population of each race to the 
combined population. This formula enables us to obtain the mean 
of a distribution when the means of the component series that com- 
pose the distribution are known. 

Before using the formula it is necessary to distribute the un- 
classified group of Table II among the three races. This can be 
done by making the distribution roughly according to size with the 
results given by Table III. 

The application of the formula gives a mean of 12.395, S.D. 
2.89," for the earlier decade and a mean of 12.01, S.D. 2.88, for the 


*The standard deviations are calculated by Yule’s formula No?= 2(Nmo*m) + 
2(Nmd*m) where dm=Mm—M. 
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later decade. The difference between these means is .385 steps of 


the combined scale. 
If objection is raised to the rough and ready distribution of the 


unclassified group, the entire unclassified 2.7 per cent can be 
thrown in with the Nordics for the first group, and the unclassified 
9.7 per cent can be thrown in with the Mediterraneans of the sec- 
ond group. The results appear in Table IV. 


TABLE III 


IMMIGRATION BY RACES 


. Percentage of | Percentage of | Percentage of 
Period Number ? i Mediterranean 


Nordic 


Alpine 


1881-90. ... 
IQII-20.... 


5,246,613 
5,735,811 


47.45 


25.025 


36.1 
48.85 


16.45 
26.125 


This distribution results in benefiting the Nordics of the 1881- 
go decade and in penalizing the Mediterraneans of the 1911-20 
decade, and makes the resulting difference between the means a 
maximum. Application of the formula now gives 12.417, S.D. 2.89, 
and 11.954, S.D. 2.80, respectively, as the means of the two groups. 
The difference of the means is .463 steps of the combined scale. 

Both the difference of the means obtained from Table III and 
that obtained from Table IV are significant differences as measured 


TABLE IV 


IMMIGRATION BY RACES 


Percentage of 


Percentage of 
Mediterranean 


Percentage of 
Alpine 


Nordic 


48.8 
22.6 


Period Number 


5,246,613 
5,735,811 


1881-90. ... 


35.2 16.0 
IgII-20.... 


44.0 33-4 


by the ratio of the probable error of the difference to the difference. 
It would naturally be expected that any difference discovered 
would be significant since the populations involved run into the mil- 
lions. The important point here, however, is the fact that proper 
handling of the figures gives a resulting difference only approx 
imately one-sixth as large as that on which Brigham bases his co 
clusions. The difference has now become so small that the sugges 
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tion advanced by the army writers that the differences they found 
may be due to an artifact of the examination must be given more 
serious consideration than is accorded it by Brigham. Further- 
more, attention has been called only to the difference between the 
two extreme residence groups. The difference between any two of 
the intermediate groups would be correspondingly smaller. 

In passing, it might also be well to point out that there is an 
obvious inconsistency in Brigham’s results. Even if the 1881-90 
group were made up entirely of Nordics, the average for the group 
would be only 13.28; whereas, the “over 20 years” residence group 
has the much higher average of 13.82. Likewise, even if the entire 
1911-20 group were made up of Mediterraneans only, their aver- 
age of 11.43 would be slightly higher than the 11.41 of the “o to § 
years” residence group. 

It is possible to go back of Brigham’s estimates of the propor- 
tions of the races making up our immigration at the various periods 
to the actual nativity groups themselves. Table V throws into one 
table all the necessary information as furnished by Brigham. 

Application of our formula gives a mean of 12.751, S.D. 2.883, 
for the 1887-97 group, and a mean of 12.047, S.D. 2.898, for the 
1913-17 group. The difference of the means is .704. This differ- 
ence is likewise a significant difference as measured by the ratio of 
the probable error of the difference to the difference of the means. 
The important point, however, here too, is the fact that again we 
obtain a difference which is considerably smaller than the one on 
which Brigham’s conclusions are based. This difference is only 
about three-tenths as large as his. The difference between the re- 
sults obtained by using the nativity groups and those obtained by 
using the racial groups is probably due to errors in estimating the 
proportion of Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean blood contrib- 
uted to the total immigration by each country appearing in Table 
V; and to the fact that the time intervals covered in each case do 
not quite coincide. 

If we transmute the combined score results into mental ages by 
the army formula 


M.A. (in years) =0.778 C.S.+ 2.606 
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we have a difference of 1.87 years, whereas the differences we 
found become .299 years, .36 years, and .55 years respectively, 
When we compare the difference of only one-third to one-half a 
year in mental age, shown by the results here obtained, with the 
difference of almost 2 years that Brigham uses, we see how great is 
the discrepancy between the results. 

As Professor Brigham well says, “There is a considerable 
amount of wishful thinking on the subject of race.”” A more careful 


TABLE V 
INTELLIGENCE Scores BY NaTIvity Groups 


PERCENTAGE Group Forms or 


Tota For 


ScoRE 


1887-97 1913-17 


-O10 
-037 


M; 14. 
14. 
M; 14. 
M, 13. 
M; 13. 
M¢ 13. 
13. 
Norway Mg 12. 
Belgium M, 12. 
Ireland 
Mut2. 
Mui2. 
Myrt. 
Mgto. 


NNNNNNN NNN DDN 


* Includes unclassified. 
analysis of the same figures shows that the drop in average intel- 
ligence due to the shift in the racial proportions making up our in- 
migration is only from one-fourth to one-sixth as large as the dif- 
ference which the army disclosed and which Brigham used as the 
basis of his study. 

If we take some note’ of the direction of the discrepancies be- 
tween the “expected” scores of the older and the new immigrants as 
calculated from the race norms and frequencies, on the one hané, 
and the “observed” scores, it is true that the earlier immigration 


?I am indebted to Professor R. S. Woodworth for some of the considerations 
that follow. 
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scored 1.4 steps higher than would be expected, while the more re- 
cent immigration scored .60 steps lower than would be expected. 
As has been pointed out, the same result is evident even in Table I, 
in connection with Brigham’s race norms, and without our calcula- 
tions; since the older immigration scored higher than even the 
Nordic norm, and the later immigration lower than even the Medi- 
terranean norm. It is this fact, perhaps, that is the basis for Brig- 
ham’s assertion that even the same race gives a lower score the 
more recent the immigration. 

Our study of the figures must lead to the conclusion that some 
factor, or factors, related to the passage of time and unrelated to 
race, is affecting the results in the direction of giving lower scores 
to the more recent immigrants. The first possibility that suggests 
itself is that Brigham has been in error in computing his racial 
norms. There were uncertain factors in his transition from nation- 
ality to race, so that his estimates may or may not be correct. To 
avoid the possibility that the discrepancy is simply due to errors in 
computing racial proportions and norms, nationality proportions 
and norms were used here. But the same discrepancy remains. The 
older immigration scores higher than it should from national com- 
position, and the newer immigration scores lower than it should by 
national composition. Thus: 

1887-97 1913-17 


It might be well to point out that the national norms were ob- 
tained from the army “principal sample,” which was drawn at ran- 
dom, as far as concerns years in the United States, and included 
men here from 1 to over 20 years, with an average residence of 
about 8 years. Therefore the national norms are for immigrants 
here for an intermediate time; those here longer surpass these 
norms, and those here for under 5 years fall below these norms. 

There are many factors correlated with time, but unrelated to 
race or nationality, or at least not closely related to them. One such 
factor might be that of feeling at home with Americans. Since the 
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men examined were in the draft age, 20-30 years old, those who 
had been here longer grew up in the country; the group arriving in 
1913-17 could not have been under 15 on arrival and would in 
many instances be over 20 on arrival. This factor of length of stay, 
including growing up in the American environment, might be ex- 
pected to make the recruit more at ease during the examination 
(quite apart from the language factor); and this better general 
adaptation might be expected to make some difference—perhaps 
not much—in the scores. 

Another possible factor related to time amounts to this: that 
changes here and abroad in demand for different classes of labor 
have resulted in a later immigration of a lower level industrially. 
If our own population is generally drifting away from the more 
manual types of work and is “rising in the world,” then there de- 
velops here an opening for men at the lower rungs of the industrial 
ladder but not higher up; and such a condition might become pro- 
gressively accentuated with time, and thus immigration would de- 
cline industrially and probably in intelligence. 

A similar factor has to do with control of the character of emi- 
gration by the country of origin. Some control has been attempted 
probably, with the object of retaining the better elements at home 
and letting the poorer emigrate; and such control may have be- 
come more stringent and more effective as time has gone on. 

Another possible factor has to do with the initiative and alett- 
ness of early and later immigrants from a given section. It is likely 
enough that the Italians who first came over were more alert met- 
tally, were more of the hardy pioneer type, than those who simply 
trail along nowadays. 

Still another factor may have to do with national customs and 
practices. If the Italians as a class tend to marry many years eal- 
lier than do the Scotch, then the number of exemptions because of 
dependent families would have been proportionally greater for the 
former; and the Italians who were swept in by the draft might have 
been those who were less willing or less able to assume responsi- 
bilities than those who followed the national custom of marrying 


early. 
These are some of the considerations to be taken into account 
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in using the results of the tests. No fair-minded critic of the tests 
can deny that they actually test intelligence, or at least important 
elements in intelligence. Nor can we gainsay the fact that the Rus- 
sian immigrant, for example, scores lower than the Danish. But it 
must be evident that we cannot gauge the intelligence of a foreign 
nation by testing the immigrants from that nation, because we do 
not know that they are a fair sample. We are pretty sure that they 
are a low sample, as things go today, but we can have no way of 
allowing for the selective factors at work. 

Nor can we be sure that the samples obtained from the several 
different foreign countries are comparable. As a matter of fact, 
immigrants from different countries gravitate toward different oc- 
cupations here, so that, economically, they do not represent the 
same selection. If our sample of the Dutch is composed of men 
who obtain employment as expert mechanics and as skilled work- 
men, while our sample of Italians work as unskilled and our sample 
of Russians and Poles goes into the mines, then we obviously can- 
not compare the Dutch with the others on the basis of our samples 
—except as regards immigration groups. If Brigham were to qual- 
ify his conclusions so that they applied only to national groups of 
immigrants as at present constituted, his case would be stronger as 
regards the actual immigrants themselves, but it would still leave 
open the whole question of comparative racial intelligence. 

There is one fact visible in Table V which is pertinent here. 
When the average score per nationality is correlated with percent- 
age of each nationality in the 1913-17 immigration, we get a nega- 
tive correlation (Rank method) of .60, which ought really to go up 
a few points when account is taken of the fact that the numerous- 
ness of Canadian immigration is due largely to ready access and of 
the fact that the smaller proportion of Polish as compared with 
Russian immigration is largely due to relative population. The na- 
tionality groups that are the largest tend to score the lowest. This 
means, without doubt, that the large immigrant groups have been 
of unskilled labor and, therefore, low in intelligence. 

“Races” and nationalities probably differ in intelligence, but 
the scatter or dispersion for each is wide enough so that it would be 
possible to recruit our population from any nationality of Europe, 
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or any combination, provided we could pick the individuals we 
wanted. Discussions of the immigration problem in terms of races 
and nations must include other factors such as assimilability, evi. 
dence of “dumping” of undesirables by home country, and the in- 
dustrial needs of this country. If the demand is for immigrants to 
do rough labor, then we must expect to get relatively low intelli. 


gence. 
Apart from such factors, the immigrants should be selected as 
individuals, and psychology has a real part to play there. But until 
all such factors are more completely taken into account, to suggest 
that the bare results of the tests themselves are firmly enough 
established to be the basis of mandatory legislation is to give the 
appearance of solidity to what is as yet but the shadow of such. 
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CURRENT DEFINITIONS OF REVOLUTION 


DALE YODER 
University of Iowa 


ABSTRACT 


The term “revolution” is variously defined within and without the social science 
field. At least three distinct conceptions are discernible. Revolution as a political 
phenomenon.—Bodin, Small, Adams, Sorokin, Ross, Martin, Dewe, Edwards, Web- 
ster, the Pauls, and Spargo appear to consider revolution a purely political phenome- 
non, a change in the location of sovereignty. Revolution as abrupt social change.— 
Le Bon and Ellwood suggest that the term includes any sudden or apparently sudden 
social change, so that political revolution is but one of several types. Revolution as 
change in the entire social order—A third conception is that of change so drastic as to 
involve all phases of the social organization. Revolution may be political, but it has 
also religious, economic, industrial, and other aspects. Hyndman states this concep- 
tion, and Sumner, Parsons, and Finney appear so to use the term. Revolution a 
change in attitudes——An explanation of such variation in the current conceptions of 
revolution appears in the fact that no writer has described revolution in its entirety. 
When normal social change is, for any reason, obstructed, there develops a wide- 
spread unrest which attaches itself to the most obviously offensive aspects of the 
social structure. The unrest and the collective behavior which often follows repre- 
sent, to most writers, revolution. The more significant changes have, however, al- 
ready occurred in the attitudes fundamental to the traditional institutional order. 


The term “revolution” is one of the most used and, one sus- 
pects, one of the most misused of words. Both within and without 
the literature of the social sciences it has acquired a variety of 
meanings which make it as adaptable to personal purposes as is the 
chameleon’s skin. In general parlance it carries connotations and 
significances which involve the deepest fears as well as the highest 
hopes. To some it represents the most formidable danger threaten- 
ing modern civilization; to others, the only gleam of hope in a pres- 
ent world of darkness. So general is the popular belief that revolu- 
tion is a calamity of the direst order and a thing to be avoided at 
any cost that the newspapers of the day regularly refer to it as the 
one outstanding catastrophe which faces modern nations. The 
most effective means for opposing any present-day social move- 
ment is to brand it as “revolution” or to suggest that it is a step in 
that direction. 

On the other hand and at the same time, the stories of success- 
ful revolutionary changes are the most cherished traditions of our 
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society. To the Protestants, the Reformation represents the begin. 
ning and the guiding beacon of their faith. To the citizen of the 
Unitéd States, the traditions of the Revolutionary War are among 
those which are most carefully implanted in the minds and hearts 
of each succeeding generation. At the same time, the word “revoly. 
tion” suggests violence, bloodshed, disaster. These two contradic. 
tory conceptions give rise to such striking anomalies as that of a 
modern newspaper which in perfect seriousness presents in one 
editorial column a denunciation of the friendship of Americans 
with Russian revolutionists while in an adjacent column it carries 
an equally vituperous harangue against the slipshod Americanism 
which permits the schools to neglect a proper emphasis upon the 
virtues of the revolutionary heroes who embodied the “spirit of 
seventy-six.” 

Confusion of thought, which results from a failure to define 
terms carefully, is to be expected in popular speech and the lay 
press. But it is more or less remarkable that among those who 
attempt to speak in the terminology appropriate to scientific inves- 
tigation and description, the concept is manipulated rather than 
defined. It is used to describe any sort of change, from a change in 
the location of sovereignty, a purely political phenomenon, to a 
change in the social processes underlying and supporting the funds- 
mental structural elements of society: the political, economic, reli- 
gious, and other institutions. 

Burns, in commenting upon the necessity of some uniformity 
in usage, within the scientific field at least, suggests that the pres- 
ent diversity in meanings is due to the fact that the term is used to 
express the temper of the writer rather than to describe objective 
reality. He says: 

The word “revolution” may have many meanings, and for the purposes of 
controversy it can be usefully employed by the same persons in contradictory 
senses. Thus the professed opponents of all revolution can take it for granted 
that it involves the cutting of throats and at the same time the control of s0- 
ciety by intellectual fanatics. The professed revolutionary can also do a little 
to confuse the issue by calling on us to shoot capitalists and at the same time 
to love our enemies.? 


*C. D. Burns, The Principles of Revolution, p. 111. 
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The most striking difference in the various conceptions of revo- 
lution displayed by scientific writers is in the extent of the field of 
behavior which they include within their usage of the term. To one 
group revolution is a very narrowly restricted phenomenon observ- 


able only occasionally and in a particular aspect of social life, the ~ 


political phase. By far the majority of those who have described 
revolutions in their writings have used the term in that sense—to 
describe a change in the location of sovereignty. Bodin is given the 
credit for such a restricted usage. In his attempt to describe a revo- 
lutionary process, a sequence of stages in revolutionary behavior, 
he carefully specified that the thing of which he was speaking was 
a political reversal. The precedent thus established has been 
widely followed by others who have written on the same and kin- 
dred subjects. 

Small, for instance, explaining that the sociological interest in 
revolutions consists in tracing the relationship which exists be- 
tween the behavior characteristic of such phenomena and the fun- 
damental human interests, suggests that the student take as a sub- 
ject for examination the French Revolution.’ Adams, although he 
styles his analysis of the revolutionary process The Theory of 
Social Revolutions, is clearly using the term to describe the same 
political phenomena to which Bodin had reference. He makes re- 
peated references to the French Revolution in illustration of the 
principles he seeks to elaborate, and is clear cut in his declaration 
that revolutions are problems of administrative adjustment and 
readjustment. His major emphasis is placed upon the economic 
causes which appear to him to underlie all such disorders, but 
when he speaks of revolution he has in mind political change— 
nothing more.* 

Sorokin, similarly, although he relates revolution to a wide 
variety of psychological, neurological, and endocrinal manifesta- 
tions, sees all of these as the accompaniments of the political up- 
heaval.’ Ross takes a position similar to that of Adams in tracing 


* Jean Bodin, The Six Books of The Commonwealth, pp. 406-7. 
“A. W. Small, General Sociology, pp. 515 ff. 

“Brooks Adams, The Theory of Social Revolutions. 

*Pitirim A. Sorokin, The Sociology of Revolution. 
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the causes of revolution to economic changes, and he restricts his 
usage of the term to its political connotations.° Martin presents a 
suggestive analysis of the crowd activity which prepares for, leads 
up to, carries on, and emerges from revolutions, using the term in 
its political sense. Although he mentions the Reformation as a 
revolution, his description proceeds in terms of the political aspects 
of that movement.’ In this restricted sense the concept is used by 
various other writers, including Dewe,* Edwards,’ Webster,” the 
Pauls, and Spargo.”” 

To another group of writers in the same field this usage is too 
narrow. Revolution to this second group may be political, but the 
political revolutions are but one of a number of types. The term 
includes religious, economic, industrial, political, and other forms 
of upheaval and disorder. Both Le Bon and Ellwood have specif- 
cally stated that in their conceptions of the term there is ample 
room for types of revolution other than the political. In both cases, 
it is true, all of the behavior which they have selected as charac- 
teristic of that in revolution and all of the material upon which 
they have based their analyses has been selected from the political 
forms, and that fact does much to add to the confusion involved in 
defining the term. But each has stated a broader definition of it. 
Le Bon, in his introductory statements in The Psychology of Rew- 
lutions, extends his usage to include “all sudden transformations, 
or transformations apparently sudden, whether of beliefs, ideas, 
or doctrines.’’* 

How broad his conception is may be gathered from the follow- 
ing criticism which he makes of those who hold to the strictly po- 
litical aspects: 


*E. A. Ross, Principles of Sociology, Russia in Upheaval, Russian Bolshevik 
Revolution, Russian Soviet Republic, Social Revolution in Mexico. 

* Everett Dean Martin, The Behavior of Crowds, esp. pp. 184 ff. 

* Rev. J. A. Dewe, The Psychology of Politics and History. 

*Lyford Patterson Edwards, “The Mechanics of Revolution,” St. Stephen's 
College Bulletin, LXIX, No. 2. 

Mrs. Nesta Webster, World Revolution and The French Revolution. 

™ Eden and Cedar Paul, Creative Revolution. 

® John Spargo, The Psychology of Bolshevism. 

* Gustave Le Bon, The Psychology of Revolutions, p. 25. 
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The sudden political revolutions which strike the historian most forcibly 
are often the least important. The great revolutions are those of manners and 
thought. The true revolutions, those which transform the destinies of people, 
are most frequently accomplished so slowly that the historians can hardly point 
to their beginnings. Scientific revolutions are by far the most important.** 


Ellwood, especially in his later writing on the subject, has ex- 
pressed a similar idea of the numerous forms of phenomena which 
the term “revolution” includes. In his earlier statements he was 
rather specific in declaring that the phenomenon to which he re- 
ferred in his use of the term was not “any sudden social or political 
change from coups d’état or ‘palace revolutions’ to mutations in 
fashions or industrial changes due to great inventions.” “Rather,” 
he says, “we are now using the term in its strictly political sense. 
As Bodin long ago pointed out, the mark of revolution in this 
sense is a change in the location of sovereignty.’** This statement 
may be taken to indicate that he recognized that the term could be 
used in other senses, and his more recent definition makes clear 
that he has come to that conclusion. Revolution is simply abrupt, 
violent social change. It is one of the two great classes of change 
with which the social scientist is called upon to deal. His continued 


use of political revolutions as examples of such changes suggests 
that he considers such movements one of the several forms. 


Almost any observer would say, at the present time, that the problems of 
our human world are problems of unity and change, and he would probably add 
that the changes that we are forced to deal with in practical human affairs are 
of two types, gradual changes which may be called “growth,” and abrupt, vio- 
lent changes, which might be called “revolutions.’’?® 


There is another and more inclusive sense in which the term 
is used in this literature—a conception which includes in revolution 
not alone political phenomena, or economic, political, religious, and 
other phenomena, as various forms of revolution, but which makes 
the concept involve all of these aspects of social life. According to 
this conception, which, it should be remarked, is not clearly de- 
fined by more than one or two writers, the change which is revolu- 
tionary is basic, underlying. It involves the elementary aspects of 

* Ibid., p. 25. 

“C. A. Ellwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, p. 163. 

*C. A. Ellwood, The Psychology of Human Society, pp. 20-21. 
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the social structure, the institutions, and it is a change so inclusive 
that the whole social life of the group is disorganized. The fact that 
revolutions appear to be political or religious or economic arises, 
according to this viewpoint, because the overt aspects of the change 
are most striking in relation to some one element of the social or- 
ganization. Considered as a whole, however, the revolution affects 
all parts of society and includes the underlying and perhaps less 
obvious changes as well as those which are superficial, obvious, and 
spectacular. 

A suggestion of this idea appears in the statements of a num- 
ber of writers, but their general use of the term is such as to raise 
the query whether or not they are clearly aware of the implications 
of their own language. Such, for instance, is the usage of Professor 
Sumner. In one place, he describes revolution as a change in the 
mores of a group, obviously a phenomenon of the underlying social 
structure: 

In higher civilizations crises produced by the persistency of old mores 
after conditions have changed are solved by revolution or reform. In revolu- 
tions the mores are broken up A period follows in which there are no 
mores. The old are broken up; the new are not formed.’” 


But in another statement, he describes the sudden develop- 
ments of transportation which have brought the urban and rural 
districts into closer communication as the greatest revolution oi 
all time. In the same connection he uses the term in its political 
sense and suggests that the underlying social changes are its causes. 

The cheapening of transportation between the great centers of population 
and the outlying masses of unoccupied land is the greatest fact of our time, and 
it is the greatest economic and social revolution which has ever taken place.” 

The French Revolution was due to the fact that a great change had come 
about in the distribution of economic power between the classes and in the 
class mores which correspond to economic power.?® 


Similarly, Parsons appears to have a conception of the breadth 
of changes which occur either in or before revolution, but his 
usage of the term “unrest” makes it impossible to determine 
whether he considers such wide changes an essential part of revo 


G. Sumner, Folkways, p. 86. 
* G. Sumner, Essays, p. 167. Ibid., p. 167. 
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lution or simply an inevitable causal situation with respect to it.?° 
A similar statement may be made with regard to Finney. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain whether he sees revolution as including the various 
changes in the social life of a group or whether it is his idea that 
the revolution merely occasions such a widespread series of changes, 
that such changes are results of revolution.” 

Hyndman has made the most explicit statement of this view- 
point which sees revolution as an inclusive social process involving 
all the aspects of group life in a sudden more or less violent change. 
He dignifies some aspects of that change more than others, for he 
places especial emphasis upon the economic changes in revolution. 
But he is clear in his insistence that the revolution is not complete, 
the conception of revolution is inadequate, unless it includes change 
‘in all the various aspects of social existence. 

There are thus two sides to every great change in the conduct of human 
affairs. First, and most important in all progressive societies, is the economic 
development itself, which, up to the present era, has been for the most part un- 
conscious, so far as the mass of the people and even the most capable brains of 
the time were concerned. Next to the growth of economic forms comes the 
mental appreciation of them, which enabies the community, led by its clearest 
thinkers, to comprehend what is taking place.?? . . . . Revolution, in its com- 
plete sense, means a thorough economic, social, and political change in any 
great community.?% 


Such are the generally expressed conceptions of the term “‘revo- 
lution.” To some it is an exclusively political change, a shifting in 
the location of sovereignty. To others it is a change in any of sev- 
eral aspects of the life of society, and it takes its particular form 
according to the institution with which it is most obviously asso- 
ciated. To still others it is an extensive and inclusive social change 
affecting all the various aspects of the life of a society, including the 
economic, religious, industrial, and familial as well as the political. 

This confusion in the use of the concept seems to result from 
the fact that none of the writers has considered revolution in its 
entirety, has given attention to all of its ramifications at one time. 

*P. A. Parsons, An Introduction to Modern Social Problems, pp. 235 ff. 

* Ross L. Finney, Causes and Cures for the Social Unrest, pp. 35-37. 

* Henry M. Hyndman, The Evolution of Revolution, pp. 11-12. 

* Ibid., p. 12. 
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There are changes in society that are inclusive, that are broad and 
deep, that affect basic attitudes supporting the social structure, the 
mores, folkways, customs, and conventions as well as the instity. 
tions of the group. It is to these changes in the social attitudes 
which underlie and support the social structure, which determine 
the complex of habits and sentiments that alone make any social 
order a possibility, that the concept “revolution” may be properly 
applied. 

Social life is a process in which change is continual. The situa- 
tions in which societies find themselves are in a continuous state of 
flux as inventions, discoveries, and the contributions of other cul- 
tures disorganize and reorganize the material environment. The 
organized group which is to continue its existence and maintain 
its status must be in a state of regular and continual readjustment 
to the changing situation. The successful adjustments to new situ- 
ations are passed on from generation to generation as folkways and 
mores. The gradual and usually unconscious organization of these 
behavior patterns gives the institutional basis peculiar to any soci- 
ety. In a relatively static social order these institutional patterns 
enable the society to meet the exigencies of the various crises 
that arise. They are, therefore, carefully guarded and inculcated 
through tradition in each succeeding generation, and they take on, 
as time passes, a high degree of emotional approval. 

But as the conditions basic to social life change, there comes 4 
time when the old folkways, the old institutions, are unable to meet 
the demands of the new situation. They may become things of 
positive disutility to the group. To a portion of the group members 
they are no longer positive values. Sometimes they are modified 
through a redefinition of the situation, and the group sets about to 
devise new mechanisms to permit and facilitate its continued exis- 
tence and to maintain or improve its status, or they fall into disuse 
and pass out of the culture complex as new behavior adjustments 
are found more advantageous. This gradual and non-spectaculat 
accommodation of a group to the changing conditions of its life we 
define as normal social change. 

Occasionally, however, for one reason or another, there are 
groups within the society which desire to preserve the old order, 
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the traditional institutions, the time-tried folkways, mores, con- 
ventions, and customs, even though the behavior they define is in- 
adequate in the present situation. So long as such a group has 
power to enforce the old definitions, the new problems remain un- 
solved, organized society is unable so to change as to make life 
tolerable to all of its individual members. The old institutions and 
customs fail to serve the needs of the society and its members and 
prevent the introduction of such new elements of social structure 
as the situation demands. They have then not only ceased to be 
positive values to the members of the group; they have become of 
distinctly negative value. In such a situation there is discontent, 
unrest becomes general, individuals become disorganized. The un- 
rest is inchoate, unorganized, without head or objective; the group 
members do not see the forces that are at work. As time goes on 
they attribute their discomfort to that portion of the social order 
in which the maladjustment is most obvious. Thus, the resulting 
disorder may be political, religious, or economic as the discomfort 
is most easily attributed to one of these phases of the social organi- 
zation by the crowds which center their attack upon one of these 
aspects. 

It is this violent attack which the writers on the subject have 
called “revolution,” and it is because this overt act is directed 
toward some particular part of the social structure that they have 
assumed that revolutions are political or religious or economic. But 
the real revolution occurs far below the surface of the social life. 
It is the change in the attitudes of the citizenry toward the under- 
lying basis of the institutions or customs which have come to stand 
in the way of a tolerable life-experience. The real revolution is the 
change in the social attitudes and values basic to the traditional 
institutional order. The political, religious, industrial, or economic 
changes are but overt manifestations of the deeper change which 
has previously taken place. 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS OF TAX REDUCTION 


W. S. BITTNER 
Indiana University 


ABSTRACT 


The idea of pattern is basic to an understanding of public opinion. It throws 
light on the tax-reduction program. Significant sociological processes occur, such a 
the domination of group interests by manipulation of certain elements in the trad- 
tional tax pattern, and the rationalization which follows public opinion and action. 


The present drive for reduction of taxes illustrates several so- 
ciological processes. Among these a few significant ones appear, 
such as the domination of public opinion by powerful group inter. 
ests; the warping of traditional patterns of opinion by various 
interests as political events give occasion; and the rationalizing 
that accompanies the shifting of opinion. The tendency for doni- 
nant social groups to determine specific policies in accord with 


their group interests is natural and inevitable in any society, but is 
not always clearly discernible. In the United States today, hov- 
ever, it seems evident that the dominant group since the war 
made up largely of business men and political leaders imbued with 
the business point of view. Earlier in our history and almost to the 
war period the hegemony of “business” interests in tax policy was 
not so distinctly emergent; and taxation tended to take progres: 
sively higher percentages from those who were the more able to 
pay, that is, from the more successful business men and corpors- 
tions. These interests are now trying to stop this trend, to lessen 
the rate of taxation on the higher incomes and estates. The new 
revenue measures propose to reduce the federal income tax rates 
especially in the higher brackets. Both political parties are con 
mitted to tax reduction. The newspapers as business enterprise 
find their interests largely the same as the general business intet- 
ests and support the tax-reduction program. 

How does this program fit into the traditional scheme of tat 
policy? The American policy over a long stretch of years falls into 
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a design, for all social action and public opinion follows roughly 
existing action and idea patterns. 
I. The American pattern of taxation is marked by the following features: 
a) Payment of money to the government for a minimum of state enter- 
prise; wide latitude for private enterprise. “Taxes are a nuisance.” 


b) Suspicion of federal expansion is traditional. 
c) Increasing state services permitted only as new specific needs press for 


state action. 
d) Money supplied through a varied system of local, state, and federal 


taxes. 
(1) General property tax. 

(2) Dutiestariff. 

(3) Internal duties—excise. 

(4) Corporation tax. 

(5) Income tax. 

(6) Inheritance tax. 

e) Constitutions provide for equal or proportional taxation, consequently 
classification of property for differential taxes is impossible or difficult. 
“Equal taxation of all forms of property.” 

f) Income and inheritance taxes rest on the principle of progressive in- 
crease of tax as the ability to pay increases—the faculty theory. A simi- 
lar principle which applies is that of minimum sacrifice. 

g) Taxation may be made less burdensome by borrowing, issuing bonds. 
“Let the next generation pay its share.” 

h) Geographical repetition of the tax pattern with local variations compli- 
cated by the overlapping patterns of other geographic areas. 


The present tax-reduction drive is in harmony with the oldest 
elements in the pattern, I a), b), c), d) (1), (2), (3), ande). The 
idea and method of progressive taxation especially as applied 
ind) (4), (5), (6), and f), and surtaxes are relatively new in the 
pattern, and show less stability than the older tax systems. Thus 
the older pattern, which had been fairly constant in the long pre- 
war period, gradually took on the new elements of corporation, in- 
come, and inheritance taxes with higher progressive rates. It is 
natural that now any modifications are likely to appear chiefly in 
this latter group of pattern elements. Just so, an examination of 
the pattern of governmental enterprise would show that changes 
looking toward curtailment are likely to be in the newest under- 
takings, such as child-labor regulation, infancy and maternity pro- 
tection, U.S. shipping, etc. No single pattern can be regarded as an 
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independent unit, for cultural complexes overlap and their ee. 
ments may be grouped into different patterns. Thus the Americap 
tax pattern may be drawn according to types and methods of taxa. 
tion with certain elements of actual principle and policy as in| 
above, or a pattern may be drawn to include more intangible ele. 
ments such as beliefs, dispositions, attitudes, and opinions concern- 
ing the general purposes of taxation. 

There is a social pattern or democratic “culture complex’ 
which explains the tendency for taxes to rise and to become pro- 
gressively higher in rate for wealthier taxpayers, the tendency 
which Congress is now urged to check. This pattern is, of course, 
not entirely harmonious; some of the colors clash; and the designs 
curl fantastically. 

II. The “democratic tax pattern” includes the following belief elements which 
historically have had varying force: 
a) Democracy should approximate equality or, at least, a lessening of er- 
tremes of wealth; hence tax the rich to curtail their privileges. 
6b) Democracy should mean more prosperity for the common man; hence 
raise taxes to provide for more public services. 
c) Taxes are necessary evils; therefore make them as light as possible for 
the mass of the population by heavier burdens on the few. 
d) Monopoly threatens democracy; the trusts should be penalized by sur- 
taxes and their beneficiaries by income and inheritance taxes. 
e) Hereditary wealth and privileges are hindrances to democratic progress. 


The increase in state services in harmony with the belief }) 
is itself the result of the application of a historical pattern of 
accepted state functions and a gradual accretion of optional func- 
tions which are taken over by diffusion from one governmental 
area to another. 

Doubtless description and explanation of the democratic tat 
pattern might be elaborated so as to disentangle what is historically 
sound American doctrine from exaggerations and distortions due 
to ignorance, malice, or mere rationalizing. Perhaps some keen 
student could even give a scientific picture of a genuinely salutary 
pattern, but that would involve a long excursion into ethics as well 
as economics, sociology, and history. 

We are more concerned with what is being thought and argued 
with reference to the new public judgment in favor of tax reduc: 
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tion, a public opinion which in some respects runs counter to the 
old democratic tax pattern. How far reasoned opinion precedes 
action is difficult to determine in the case of individuals; in the case 
of the public the difficulties are greatly multiplied. Certainly rea- 
soning, argument, and wishing, especially on the part of the leaders 
or spokesmen of the group, are inevitable accompaniments of pub- 
lic action. 

Each dominant social group in trying to manipulate public 
policy seeks to rationalize its action in harmony with various con- 
venient portions of the existing patterns. The tax-reduction pro- 
gram only partially fits into the traditional schemes; it is supported 
by a number of interesting “business” arguments which in some 
degree are related to appropriate parts of the special and general 
schemes, the American tax pattern I, and the democratic tax pat- 
tern II. 

One argument which seeks to rationalize tax reduction is to 
the effect that heavy taxation is discouraging business with conse- 
quent diminution of general prosperity. The argument rests partly 
on pattern II, element c), which assumes that the burden of pay- 
ments should be made as light as possible. It is obvious to the un- 
thinking that heavy taxation is bound to be discouraging. Just 
what constitutes a heavy or light burden is, however, the whole 
question. 

Another argument is that high taxes penalize thrift and conse- 
quently interfere with the accumulation of capital; it fits into the 
first part of element 5), pattern II, for no doubt anything that 
works against saving must militate against prosperity. A third 
rationalization, somewhat less valid, is the contention that higher 
rates on the larger incomes result in less revenue than would be 
the result of lowered rates on the high brackets. This finds its 
appropriate place in the pattern by appealing to the practical desire 
at the base of the belief II 5), that the more revenue, the more 
prosperity through public service. “If we can’t get the rich to come 
across one way, we’ll try another.” 

A fourth contention which rings constantly in the public ear 
is that high taxes levied on the incomes of the wealthy drive capital 
into tax-exempt securities and the tax is evaded. This finds an echo 
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in the belief (II a) that the rich should not be allowed to enjoy 
their privileges unmolested; either tax-exempts should be limited 
or they should be made less attractive by making tax payment 
more attractive! 

A decidedly popular statement is that taxes are too high be. 
cause the state is undertaking too much which should be left to 
private enterprise. Obviously this rests on the primary elements 
of the American tax pattern (I a, 6), which require a minimum of 
governmental activities, especially federal, and consequently ; 
minimum of revenues. Many Americans are quite unaware that 
this basic attitude is not consistent with the fact that steadily we 
have demanded more and more services from the governments as 
more pressing needs arose (Ic). 

Finally, proponents of tax reduction attack the federal estate 
tax on the ground that it results in double or multiple taxation. 
Also the rates of the federal income tax should be lowered for the 
same reason. These contentions find backing in two elements of 
the tax pattern, the doctrine of equal or proportional taxation 
(I e) and the fact of overlapping systems (I #4) which result in 
unjust burdens. 

These rationalizations have, of course, some validity, but asa 
whole they present a biased argument not in harmony with all the 
facts. For instance, it is true that what the business man considers 
“high” taxes are discouraging to him personally because they un- 
duly cut into his profits. High taxes, too, may be discouraging to 
business in general if it is in a position to invest large capital else- 
where under a lesser burden of tax, say in Russia or China. But it 
is also evident that, except for periods of crisis, on the whole there 
has been for a generation or more increased business along with 
increased taxation. The argument that taxes are too high because 
governmental enterprises are too numerous and extensive is a mat- 
ter of opinion or personal preference, except where it is clear that 
a specific state enterprise is a wasteful mistake. 

The business and political situations are unusually favorable 
for the tax-reduction program. Possibly a few fighting senators 
may change the situation, but probably not with any marked suc: 
cess. A trend of opinion and action accumulates force with accel 
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erated speed when the environment of various psychic culture pat- 
terns is neutral or favorable or certain elements occupy the run of 
attention while others are temporarily in the background. The 
cause is for the most part the simple fact that the more individuals 
think and act in the same way, the more others do the same. The 
rise and decline in attention on now this element and now that, of 
a social pattern, is chiefly due to this same cause. The ultimate 
cause of individual shifts of attention, opinion, and action is to be 
found primarily in the individual psycho-physical or physiological 
organism and secondarily in the acquired habit patterns. These 
latter are yet to be explained by psychology and sociology. 

The facts by which one should appraise the present trend 
toward tax reduction are numerous. The most important are the 
sociological data, including those enumerated in this paper and 
other similar elaborations; the less important are the economic 
data. The reason for this weighting of the data is that the eco- 
nomic facts can hope to be recognized exactly only by a few spe- 
cialists in economics, and cannot be brought home to political lead- 
ers and their constituents in the face of prejudices and wishes 
which find sanction in certain selected elements of traditional pat- 
terns of opinion. 

It may not be impertinent to summarize what most economists 
would agree are the economic facts and best policies. The justifica- 
tion for attempting any such summary is a pious hope that even 
economists may agree on some faint semblance of a pattern of taxa- 
tion. One element in such a pattern must be an insistence on sta- 
tistical fact. I have ventured to include some vaguer suggestions of 
policy. I owe most of the items in the following list to Professor 
Patterson’s article in the New Republic, Special Taxation Section, 
November 4, 1925. 

1. Federal expenditures have long been steadily increasing and are still m- 
creasing. Recent apparent decreases are temporary, and are due chiefly to 
the war interval. 

. The national debt should be reduced at least as rapidly as heretofore, if not 
more rapidly; for the unmatured debt of 26 billions (1919) has been re- 


duced about 6 billions, leaving still a sum over 20 times as large as the debt 
in 1916, 
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. The burden of the war cannot be “shifted to the shoulders of the next gen. 
eration.” The productive assets behind the war debt are practically only 
the sums due from the allies, which are for the most part dubious credits 

. The rate of debt liquidation has not injured business and a more rapid 
liquidation will not injure business, because debt payment fundamentally 
is a process of shifting funds from certain holdings to others where they 


will be reinvested. 

. If liquidation is to be progressive, taxes must not be reduced until goven. 
ment expenditures for other than debt retirement are reduced. 

. Lowered rates of income tax are not producing higher returns, but lower, 


particularly from the large incomes. 
. Tax-exempt securities are not furnishing an unduly marked refuge for tar. 
evaders. The rate of increase of tax-exempts has been less than the rate of 


increase of other issues (1920-24). 

. The seemingly high rates of income tax and estate tax for large incomes 
and estates are not so high as they appear. For instance, the rate applied 
by law in 1923 to the income class of 100,000 to 150,000 was 50 per cent, 
Actually, however, the average rate of tax paid in was 19.85 per cent. 
too the rate on large estates imposed by the law of 1924 is often stated a 
40 per cent, whereas the law itself prescribes 40 per cent of the amount by 
which the net estate exceeds $10,000,000, and grants exemptions or rebates 


for state inheritance taxes. 
. The federal estate tax is necessary because it furnishes substantial revenues 


and offers a means of co-operation with the states. 
. There is little evidence of real economy to justify marked reduction i 


total taxation. 


Whether or not economists are in agreement with the tabuls- 
tion will not have much effect on public opinion. The points a 
issue in the present drive for reduction of taxes are not those o/ 
genuine economic theory, partly because the statistical data art 
confusing, partial, and often misleading, even to the keenest stu- 
dents of public finance, but chiefly because the basic economic facts 
are obscured by the social, historical patterns which set the mold 
of ordinary general opinion, and by the deliberate emphasis from 
dominant groups on certain elements of the patterns, selected ou! 
by assumed social economic interest. 

The question as to exactly what happens when an apparel 
surplus in public revenues is used as an excuse to reduce high rates 
of taxation, instead of being employed to reduce the public debt, § 
not deemed of importance by political leaders and the public e* 
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cept ina vague way; the important matter, so far as public opinion 
and political action are concerned, is the rough generalization that 
no startling change in the pattern of public policy is proposed and 
that taxes are to be reduced. Perhaps the business man, who may 
know something also of the more obscure facts, is aware of at least 
two very pertinent results of the drive, namely, that taxes on suc- 
cessful business men will fall in amount and that government bonds 
are safe investments now and in the future. It may occur to the 
great mass of wage-earners and the farmers that they own very 
few government bonds and that their taxes will not fall for some 
time to come. If this considerable part of the public should come 
to believe any such thing there would then occur a shift in the tax 
pattern not at all in harmony with the present trend. 

There is nothing novel to the student in the fact that people 
are “sot,” that public opinion in the long run is more likely to be 
conservative than progressive; but, even though common sense 
often agrees with that judgment, most people act as though the 
trend of public opinion (especially their own opinion) is in the 
direction of clearer insight and, therefore, quite generally modifi- 


able toward change, advance, and progress. When a decision on 
policy prevails we tend to accept it as having a reasonable basis 
when in fact it has chiefly a pattern foundation and a superstruc- 
ture of rationalization. The idea of pattern as basic in an under- 
standing of public opinion in relation to policy gives concrete, 
usable material for building a real explanation of the causes, mer- 
its, and direction of any particular program. 
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THE MIGRATION TO TOWNS AND CITIES* 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
University of Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 


The data for this study were obtained from 357 farm families of Minnesot, 
taken at random in groups of fifty from seven representative areas. The migration of 
females to the city in the third generation is distinctly higher than that of male, 
This study appears to show that migrants from the farm do not mount rapidly to 
the upper economic and social classes, 10.1 per cent of the migrants being in profe- 
sions, including nursing, and 2.6 per cent in business as owners. The migration tend 
to be toward the larger cities, and the great majority travel only a short distance. 
Urbanization may be expected to increase in rate, with many serious problems, 
notably that of the support of the rural schools. 


This paper deals with changes from town occupations to farn- 
ing, and the migration from farm to town. From the standpoint of 
town-country relationships, the population of any western country 
is made up of three classes: those who are born and die in the cour- 
try; those who are born and die in the city; and those who are bom 
in either place and die in the other. Migration between cities of the 
same size is an unimportant factor.? Studies made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture indicate that 2,075,000 persons 
left agriculture for town occupations during 1924, and that 1,396; 
000 left towns for farms.’ It is pertinent to know from what social 
and occupational classes the farmers are recruited, and to which 
classes their children go. What does this migration mean to the 
economic and social conditions of agriculture and of urban life? 
Public policy toward agriculture must consider these interrela- 
tionships. 


* Other studies which have sections bearing on this topic are: U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Bull. 984, 1020; Department Bull. 1211, 1220, and 1285; Cornell Ex 
periment Station Bull. 426; New York Department of Agriculture Bull. 164; and’ 
publication of the North Carolina Tenancy Commission, Economic and Social Condi- 
tions of North Carolina Farmers. 

* See Ravenstein, “The Laws of Migration,” in the Journal of the Royal Statis- 
tical Society, XLVIII (1885), 167-236, especially the sixth conclusion. 

* Annual Report of Secretary for 1925, p. 50. 
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The data given here were collected in a study of rural living 
made by the Divisions of Sociology and Agricultural Economics of 
the University of Minnesota, and are for 357 farm families of 
Minnesota, their parents and their children. These families were 
taken at random in groups of about fifty from seven representative 
farming areas of the state, designated as a small-grain section, a 
potato section, a dairy area, a corn section, a cut-over territory, a 
milk and trucking area around the Twin Cities, and a general 
farming area, 

The population of this state is mainly of Scandinavian and 
German extraction. Out of a total of about 2,400,000 enumerated 
in the 1920 census, about 500,000, or one-fifth, were foreign born. 
Of these foreign born, 48.5 per cent were either Swedes, Norwe- 
gians, or Danes, fand 15.3 per cent were Germans. The Germans 
predominate more in the first generation native born, because the 
German migration began about a generation earlier than the Scan- 
dinavian. Primarily, Minnesota is a new Scandinavia, both urban 
and rural. 

The process of urbanization in this state and the Northwest is 
somewhat different from that prevailing in the eastern and north- 
eastern sections of the United States. In the East and Northeast, 
the problem centers largely around the coming of the “new immi- 
gration” from southern Europe. Most of these new immigrants 
have settled immediately in cities. Even if migration from the land 
has not been retarded by this fact, it at least is not as significant a 
factor in city building as it is in the Northwest. With the growth of 
restriction of immigration, the process of urbanization in all sec- 
tions of the country will probably become more largely a matter of 
selection of population from the rural territory, as it is in the 
Northwest. 

The present generation of farm operators for which data were 
secured in Minnesota included 339 farmers and 337 farmers’ wives. 
Of the 339 farmers, 88.5 per cent had farmers for fathers, and 11.5 
had fathers with other occupations. The fathers of the farmers’ 
wives were farmers in 82.5 per cent of the cases, the remainder 
coming from other occupations. The community with the greatest 
amount of interoccupational mobility was the cut-over country to 
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the north. Here 28 per cent of the farmers and 25 per cent of their 
wives came from occupations other than farming. Table I shoys 
the occupations of the parents of the present farmers and thei 
wives in more detail. Artisans and unskilled laborers contributed 
the bulk of the farmers whose fathers were in non-farming occupa. 


TABLE I 
OccuPATIONS OF FATHERS AND FATHERS-IN-LAW OF PRESENT FARMERS 
Number 
Other unskilled labovers 35 
Professional men. ... ‘ 14 


tions. The fathers of the operators’ wives came from clerical, pro- 
fessional, and entrepreneurial groups in 24 per cent of the cases, 
compared with 20 per cent of the operators’ fathers from the same 


groups. 

The third generation included the children of the present oper- 
ators. These were 1,321 in number (not including 139 who have 
died). Of these, 691 were males and 630 females, which gives a sex 
ratio of 109.5 males for 100 females. These 1,321 children are 
divided into three groups in Table II. 


TABLE II 
Tue Turrp GENERATION 
Male 
Under eighteen and athome . . . . 383 
Eighteen or more and at home 143 
Eighteen or more and away from home — 


From Table II it may be seen that more of the daughters than 
sons leave home. This is partly because females mature earliet 
than males and marry at an earlier age. Also they migrate to towns 
and from one occupation to another more than males. Of the 
daughters, 134 were married and 48 unmarried. 
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Two vital questions in a study of the migration and mobility of 
a farm population are: What proportions follow their fathers’ oc- 
cupations, and of those who do not, to what occupational groups 
dothey migrate? George Hansen‘ studied this question of the inter- 
occupational mobility of the migrant from the rural districts and 
came to the conclusion that the rural born rise to the upper occu- 
pations more readily than the urban born. His data were for Euro- 
pean populations. W. J. Spillman studied the matter for the 
United States and came to similar conclusions. Dr. Spillman’s con- 
clusions were based on a study of the birthplaces of presidents of 
the United States, senators, representatives, cabinet officers, and 
railway presidents. On the other hand, studies by F. A. Wood* and 
S. S. Visher® have shown rather conclusively that the contrary is 
true. To quote Visher, “Studies by Odin, Ellis, Cattell, Davies and 
Clarke of other notables have likewise indicated that the profes- 
sional classes and the centers of population have contributed a 
larger proportion of notables than have the unskilled laborers or 
the regular farmers.”” The data of Wood and Visher were for the 
persons enumerated in Who’s Who in America. 

The data gathered in the Minnesota study appear to bear out 
the conclusions of Visher, Wood, and others that the migrants from 
farms do not mount rapidly to the upper economic and social 
classes. Forty per cent of the children who had left home had be- 
come farmers, and 60 per cent had migrated to town for urban 
occupations. Twenty-three per cent were unskilled laborers, 13.8 
per cent were artisans, 10.4 per cent were in clerical or “white- 
collar” jobs, 10.1 per cent were in the professions, and 2.6 per cent 
were owners of businesses or entrepreneurs. The professional class 
includes a number of farm girls who are registered nurses. Many 
of the sons still at home will undoubtedly succeed their fathers on 
the farms, hence the proportion of those away from home who have 
changed occupation is not a true index of the interoccupational 
mobility. ? 

A third problem is the sex and age and marital condition of the 
migrants, especially of the females. Cities have a larger proportion 

*Die Drei Bevolkerungsstufen, Drittes Buch. 


* Quoted in Gillette, Rural Sociology, chap. xxiv. 
*In the American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXX, No. 5 (March, 1925). 
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of people between the ages of twenty and forty-five, and of female 
and unmarried persons, than the rural population. Of the popula. 
tion of Minnesota classed as urban by the 1920 census, 40.4 per 
cent were between the ages of twenty and forty-five, compare 
with 32.5 per cent for that classed as rural. The number of male 
to each 100 females was 101.8 for the urban population compared 
with 115.2 for the rural group. The larger the city, the greater js 
the percentage of females. Minneapolis has more females thar 
males. 

Nearly all of the migrants included in this study left betwee 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. Those who were not married 
went to towns and cities most often, this being especially true for 
the females. Only 4 out of the 48 unmarried females were on farms, 
compared with 69 out of the 134 who were married. Furthermore, 
the females had entered the clerical, professional, and entrepre- 
neurial groups in greater proportions than had the males, both for 
the married and for the unmarried groups. Only 19 per cent of the 
males, compared with 27 per cent of all females, were in these thre 
occupations. Ravenstein,’ Hansen,’ and Weber® have already 
shown that females migrate (at least within the bounds of their nz- 
tive country) more often than males. In both the first and thir 
generations of this study, the females had moved from one occupz 
tion to another more readily than the males. 

Another important question is the size of the town to which the 
migrants go. Ravenstein concluded that the great majority of m: 
grants proceeded only a short distance; that the inhabitants of: 
country immediately surrounding a town flock into it. The gap 
thus left in the rural districts are filled by migrants from the mot 
remote districts. Thus urbanization proceeds like the succession 0 
waves dashing on the beach. He was amply able to prove his theory 
for both Europe and America.’ Thirty-six per cent of the migraul 
in the Minnesota groups studied had gone to cities of more tha 
10,000; 9 per cent were in cities of less than 10,000; 15 per‘ @ 

* Works already cited. 

* Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century, Columbia University Svudies, ™ 
11, chap. v. 

*See his articles in Vols. XLVIII and LII of Journal of the Royal Statisti” 
Society. Also the one by Ogle in Vol. LII. 
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were in villages; and 40 per cent were on farms. The eventual des- 
tination of most of the migrants who leave agriculture seems to be 
the large industrial cities. 

Conclusions and implications: For the groups included in this 
study migration to cities accounted for 60 per cent of the farm 
population which left the home farm. This migration takes place 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five and moves by suc- 
cessive stages to the large industrial cities. More females migrate 
than males. There is less tendency toward marriage among the mi- 
grants than among those who stay on farms. The majority of 
migrants enter urban life as unskilled laborers. Females enter 
the clerical, professional, and entrepreneurial classes more readily 
than males. The group which is composed of the operators’ daugh- 
ters and sons more than eighteen years of age and still on the home 
farm contains males in the proportion of about two to one female. 
There seems to be no fundamental difference between the urban- 
ization process in this state at the preset time and that taking 
place in Europe between 1850 and 1900. Urbanization in the in- 
dustrial centers of the East has been intimately connected with the 
“new immigration” from southern Europe. The decline of immi- 
gration will undoubtedly be accompanied by an increased urban- 
ization process. This may increase the well-being of agriculture by 
decreasing production and increasing prices. This urbanization 
process should be considered in determining public policy regard- 
ing the rural school. Farmers are bearing the burden of educating 
children, one-half of whom will become citizens of towns and cities. 
The rural school must prepare one-half of its pupils for town life 
and one-half for agriculture, as well as all for citizenship. It has 
frequently been suggested that a part of the burdens of rural edu- 
cation be borne by taxes on city populations. 

These conclusions also have a bearing upon the question of 
population. Where will the excess of farm population migrate when 
tk: United States reaches the maximum density of two hundred 
millions of people, which Pearl and Reed have predicted will be at- 
tained during the lifetime of many people now living? And what 
will happen to living conditions on American farms if the surplus 

‘ oys and girls of that time do not migrate somewhere? 
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REMARKS ON METHOD IN THE STUDY OF SOCIETy 


ARTHUR F. BENTLEY 
Paoli, Indiana 


ABSTRACT 


The background.—Things material and things psychic are approximations in 
statement that point to problems of process to be solved. Things social must not be 
sought to add to them, rather the social aspect of bifurcated facts should be the clue 
to their examination in common process. Visibility and language-—We see by the aid 
of describing, and describe by the aid of vision; and these interdependent processes 
make up science. Social science is notoriously in that early stage in which set eyes 
and dead words still hamper each other. The framework of personality.—We still see 
our facts as located in “personalities,” which are themselves but linguistic tools for 
the practical uses of daily life. We must force our way onward until, through and 
across personalities, we can “see” directly the facts with which we must deal. The 
framework of language.—Any single language limits the world of its addict to its own 
content and structure. Not merely many languages, but all types of language, must 
enter solution before we can secure the clarified vision which will then be our fact. 


Current psychological and philosophical terms, from souls to 
larynges, are attempts at fixating the verbal values of practical 
talk, the form of fixation being the “thing,” a form from which 
science flees. In science, as today developed, such terms as “gold” 
or “the moon” are merely indications of problems; and the trend, 
so far from being toward their heightened specification as things, 
is toward the blending of all their indicated processes into the wider 
processes of scientific experience. 

Sociology deals with material things and with analogous psy- 
chic things, but until it passes beyond these in their approximate 
values as things, and goes through them into their full processes, 
it can hardly qualify itself for the term “science” in the recent sense 
in which the word is used above. Not fixation of things, but proc- 
essing, is what it must seek. 

The other sciences, except psychology, need not bother much 
with the process of experience; their field is in a content of experi- 
ence. Psychology works inside a process of experience, assuming 
an environment. It is the peculiarity of sociology that it must deal 
with great procedures that work through the experiencing process. 
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Sociology has had its struggles to locate a social thing in addi- 
tion to various material and psychic things; but in that way does 
not lie science for it. It must cut through the bifurcations, subject- 
object among them, if it is to do its work. In the social aspect it 
must find, not an added type of thing, but the clue to unification 
and to analysis of process in the unified material. It may approach 
this problem in disregard of the techniques of all theologies, philos- 
ophies, and psychologies for the very reason that the tests and 
goals of those systems of approach are to be found within its own 
material. 

This problem must be solved, to the extent at least of a working 
scheme, before any advance whatever may be considered as having 
been made toward a statement of the process of social living with 
values comparable to those of other contemporary sciences. 

The following remarks can hardly be of interest to any investi- 
gators who regard the problem as one merely curious or incidental 
in character; or to any who satisfy themselves in retaining “things” 
as their material with some unifying hypothesis as a sop to their 
minds; or to any who by reason of their dominating practical goals 
do not feel the need of cutting under those goals themselves. They 
are intended only for investigators who refuse to regard themselves 
as making progress at all until they can deal with a knowing-known 
direct, instead of with the hypothesized interactions of some know- 
ing thing and some thing known. 

Of method much is written. With method little is done. 

Roundabout ways of satisfying self, or others, that something 
is—or may, or should, be—as one wants it, are legion. 

But for knowledge upon which all may agree good eyesight and 
accurate words are alone required. 

Visibility and language are the conditions of science—they are 
its substance. 

Nor are they in the end separate. As instrumentalities they 
coalesce. 

Visibility has been low in the social sciences. Facts have pre- 
sented themselves borne in the personalities, the individualities, of 
men. Through these personalities we have tried to look—as 
through a glass—darkly. 
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Terminology has been poor in the social sciences, drawn as it 
has been from the language of everyday life—from the vocabu- 
laries of the manipulation of one man by another. 

But not the point of view of one toward another is what we 
seek, rather the very processing itself of the ones-with-others. The 
everyday language has been a hindrance, not capable of purifi- 
cation. 

A generation ago the atom was a hypothesis. Chemists still as- 
sumed that bare-eye reports, or magnified eye-reports, were the 
known facts. Today the electron is not a hypothesis, in the older 
sense, but—thanks to Millikan—rather in the class of things seen, 
and vision has become instrumental in new ways. 

Then, spectroscopic vision was in its infancy. Today, the spec- 
troscope reports as accurately on hundred-thousand light-year in- 
tervals as the keen-sighted woodsman on what moves in the tree- 
tops. This is not to make a creed of the electron; it is only to refuse 
to make a creed of the squirrel in the tree-top. 

Then, mathematics was a thin-air dweller: abstract, unreal, 
but helpful when not mere curiosity. Today, mathematics is the 
language of physics, an aid to the vision of physics, and the record- 
er of that vision. Mathematically stated vision is physics. 

The method of social science is likewise vision and statement, 
both processes instrumental. 

Quantity and quality in social science consist in how much and 
how well we can see, and in how much and how well we can tell 
what we see. For “how well” understand “how coherently.” Quan- 
tity and quality both are to be found in the extent to which our ob- 
servations and reports of observations fit together fluidly, flexibly, 
coherently—every observation, every statement of every worker, 
ready promptly to destroy itself in accordance with the ever-chang- 
ing requirements of all the other observations, all the other state- 
ments, in the system, the whole system of social science. 

Social science, as I have said, has long been looking at the facts 
of men’s social living through personality. It has been reporting 
these facts largely in individual point-of-view language, that is, in 
psychological terms. It has been assuming that psychological 
terms indicated psychological existences—a naive assumption. 
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True, indeed, but true like a nymph in a tree trunk.’ It has been 
assuming that personality was a resting point for social fact, a 
starting-point for social interpretation. 

Sweep it away. That is the first of the two points of method 
which I wish to emphasize. 

Sweep what away? Not the personality-in-the-body, nymph- 
in-the-tree idea, feeling, belief. That idea-feeling-belief is very 
lovely, very true, very useful—in its own time and place. 

Sweep away only the naive assumption that that is the meth- 
od to see and record facts in social science. 

Reduce, then, the personality system of seeing and recording 
to the position of one among many possible systems’ of seeing and 
recording. 

Try the other systems, and see which gives the most complete, 
the most coherent delivery. 

The personality form of statement is a good form for domestic 
quarrels, but a bad form for theories of crime and punishment. It 
is nice for hero-worshipers, illusion for Buddha, bedrock for West- 
ern theology, multiplicity-in-unity for psychoanalysis, hypothesis 
for the philosopher, and the most uncertain thing in the world to its 
closest students. 

Incidentally it is accepted datum to most sociologies. Almost 
certainly it ought not to be.* 

The president signs the bill with the treasured pen. His act is 
physical and personal and social. It is prospectively capable of 
complete statement as physical, of complete statement as personal, 
of complete statement as social. 

Under present technique, we know the physical statement of 
presidential pen-pushing cannot be perfected to our satisfaction. 

* Spirit occupancy of a tree is of course a true statement of tree life if that is the 
best system of expression the observer commands in which to make his reports. 


*For such systems the phrase “verbal frames of reference” is probably more 
satisfactory. See my book, Relativity in Man and Society. 

*“There is also the feeling that any adding in of ‘conscious’ factors which can- 
not be measured and do not obey the same laws as the rest of nature must play havoc 
with all hopes of satisfactory explanations: and this feeling is justified” (C. K. 
Ogden, The Meaning of Psychology, p. 166). This passage refers to psychological, 
hot to sociological, investigations, but is nevertheless pertinent. 
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The personal statement we know to be confused. The literature 
of the confusion is in evidence. 

The social* statement, not as complement or supplement to 
physical or personal, but as alternative, in its own right, for com- 
plete observation and description, is steadily advancing in power. 

The yield for this social form of observation and statement in 
the immediate future will depend apparently not so much on 
whether we can command the words to report its observations as 
upon how far we can make the effort successful to see full facts un- 
der its form. One grits one’s teeth over it; sometimes one gnashes 
them. But words are both the material and the tools of social study. 
We must see through them before we use them. 

Therefore we come to the second of the two points in regard to 
method which I desire here to make. 

It is entirely hopeless to expect a satisfactory technical socio- 
logical statement to develop in any one existing language. 

It is equally hopeless to expect any worker to make real prog- 
ress unless he controls several languages, at the very least, in their 
symbolic values. 

One-language terms drag in the absolute, make the worker 
himself an absolute, and therefore wreck him and his work. 

Multiple-language terms shimmer. They compel knowledge. 


*The word “social” is arbitrary here. “X” would do as well. Every adult stu- 
dent in this field knows there’s the rub. 
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MODERN GERMAN CONCEPTIONS OF SOCIOLOGY 


LOUIS WIRTH 
University of Chicago 


Social science textbooks of the American sort practically do not exist 
in Germany. Adequate syntheses of the works of even the more impor- 
tant German sociologists are not to be found in print. What passes under 
the name of sociology on the European continent is a wide variety of 
thought ranging from biology and geography to politics and metaphysics. 
The contributions of the last generation of German sociologists, Schaeffle 
(46, 17), Lilienfeld (23, 24), Gumplowicz (12, 17), and Ratzenhofer 
(43, 44), have been brought to the knowledge of the English-speaking 
world through the works of Small (54, 55, 67). Schaeffle and Lilienfeld 
based their systems of sociology on the biological analogy, which they 
carried a step farther than Spencer and Comte had done. Gumplowicz 
extended this analogy to include not only the organic but also the inor- 
ganic world (12). He emphasized the conflict process, regarding it as 
fundamental in social life. Ratzenhofer followed up this clue, and in his 
attempt to view society as the product of the interaction of conflicting 
interests arrived at a theory of human motives which Small later elab- 
orated into his fundamental interests (55). 

A number of other currents not strictly sociological have had much to 
do with the trend of sociology in Germany since the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Economists like Biicher and Sombart stimulated the 
sociologists’ interest in the study of the economic order, Biicher (6, 7) 
from a historical and Sombart (56, 57) from an analytical point of view. 
The geographers, represented by such men as Ratzel (41, 42), gave 
impetus to the study of anthropogeography. The psychologists, begin- 
ning with the early folk-psychologists and culminating in the school of 
Wundt (93, 68), by applying the psychological technique to ethnological 
data exerted a directive influence upon sociological study that led to such 
later comparative investigations of cultures as those of Vierkandt (80, 
81), Tréltsch (76), and Max Weber (83). 
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The beginning of modern German sociology is marked by the work 
of Simmel (51, 52, 89), of whose sociological writings a comprehensive 
estimate is now available in the recent book of Spykman (62). Simmel 
conceived of sociology as the study of the forms of group life irrespective 
of the specific content of these forms. As a philosopher he was particu- 
larly interested in putting the methodology of the social sciences upon a 
secure basis. The Simmel tradition in German sociology of the present 
day is carried on by a number of prominent scholars, notably von Wiese 
(90, 91), both in his numerous individual contributions and through his 
editorial supervision of the Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fir Soziologie, the 
outstanding sociological journal in Germany. He regards the field of 
sociology as the study of the social processes, consisting of the relation- 
ships between human beings on the one hand, and the social structures 
arising out of these relationships on the other. With Simmel he holds 
that sociological science is concerned only with the forms that these rela- 
tionships and structures take. Another avowed disciple of Simmel is 
Vierkandt (79), who has incorporated into the Simmel point of view some 
of the major conceptions of the configurative psychologists and of the 
phenomenological school of Husserl (14, 15, 16). Like von Wiese, he 
regards the formal relationships between human beings (Beziehungen) 
as the central categories of sociology, but rather than content himself 
with abstracting their formal aspect, he finds it the chief task of the soci- 
ologist to arrive at universal human motives that bring about these rela- 
tionships. He regards the instincts of McDougall as the most important 
discoveries about human nature in recent times. 

In the field of social theory the point of view of Simmel has been 
persistently attacked by Spann (58, 59, 60), who as an adherent of the 
old idealistic philosophy has seen in the empirical and psychological 
approach of Simmel a futile attempt to reduce human life to mechanistic 
terms. Society, as he views it, is an intuitively perceived whole which can 
be approached only by means of a priori concepts. He rejects the older 
biological analogies as materialistic, and espouses the cause of universal- 
ism, which, according to him, implies the use in the social sciences of the 
method of logical ordering of categories according to rank and priority, 
rather than the natural-science method of causal sequence (87). The 
question of the sociological method as distinct from the natural-science 
method has been pushed into the foreground of sociological thought 
through the formulations of Windelband (92), Dilthey (10, 11), and 
Rickert (45). The tendency to regard the material of the social sciences 
as subject to their own modes of analysis is set forth in the comprehensive 
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and concise study of Litt (25). The philosophical current in modern 
German sociology is by no means confined to abstract methodological 
speculation, as may be seen in the work of Scheler (47), who has regarded 
the analysis of the thought processes as the most fruitful approach to 
the nature of social life. Thought and knowledge are products of social 
life, and the sociologist by studying the interaction in which they arise is 
uncovering one aspect of human behavior the counterpart of which is to 
be sought in the emotional sphere, notably in the study of the nature of 
sympathy (50). Another philosopher, Jerusalem (18), has found that the 
field of sociology is a testing ground for the exact method in the social 
sciences, while Natorp has used the sociological method for the analysis 
of current educational theories (34, 35). Stein has combined the philo- 
sophical and sociological approaches in an attempt to formulate policies 
on economic, political, and social questions (63). A summary of his 
sociological contributions has been prepared by Barnes (2). 

A considerable portion of present-day German sociology is typified by 
Oppenheimer. His study of the state, the origin of which he finds in con- 
quest, has enjoyed great popularity (40, 36). Taking as his point of de- 
parture Schaeffle’s conception of the social organism, he has occupied him- - 
self mainly with the analysis of the functioning of this organism through 
its pathological symptoms: the inequality of property distribution, class 
struggle, and political conflict (37, 38). Sociology to him is a general . 
science dealing with the social process (39), which must be approached, 
not from the standpoint of individual psychology, but of collective psy- 
chology, which to him is synonymous with social psychology. The field ~ 
covered by Oppenheimer has also been the main interest of Michels. Like 
Oppenheimer, he has devoted considerable attention to Marx and social- 
ism (30). His best-known work is concerned with the sociology of politi- 
cal parties (31), in which he emphasizes the oligarchical tendencies in 
modern group life. He is probably the most cosmopolitan of modern 
German social scientists. Holding a professorship at an Italian univer- 
sity, he has published most of his works in Italian. He conceives of soci- 
ology as an interstitial science, i.e., a science that deals with the interplay 
of various phases of social life and has its primary field of operations on 
the frontiers of the various sciences (32). The complexity of life calls for 
hot only a pluralistic approach to any problem, but continual abstraction 
from the standpoint of each science and a reconciliation of their mutually 
contradictory assumptions and conclusions. 

One of the most influential of the modern German sociologists is 
Tonnies. He has made the concepts “community” and “society” the basic 
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sociological categories. The community arises out of the natural, involun- 
tary, organic relationships between men and institutions; society is an 
artificial, voluntary, and purposeful creation (72, 69). The field of soci. 
ology is marked by the limits of biology, on the one hand, and psy. 
chology, on the other. Its essential province consists of the analysis of 
group life from the external and structural as well as from the internal 
and psychological standpoints. The sociologist must proceed with the 
same spirit of disinterested objectivity with which the natural scientist 
works in his laboratory. In his study of the mores (71) Tonnies has 
emphasized the central réle of habit in the social life of man. He regards 
habit as a product of community life, while thought is more nearly the 
outgrowth of societal existence. In his most recent sociological work 
Tonnies has turned to the analysis of the mechanisms of social move- 
ments (70), which he has sought to approach through the study of public 
opinion. As Tonnies has studied public opinion, so another German 
sociologist has occupied himself with religious beliefs and institutions. 
Trdéltsch has been consistently engaged in combatting the Christo-centric 
ideology of the Western world by undertaking comparative studies com- 
bining the historical and sociological techniques for the analysis of the 
great religions and their influence upon social life (75, 76). Sociology to 
Tréltsch is closely related to culture history (77, 49). He has insisted, 
however, that the historical process is a process of universal interaction 
involving the various phases of human nature and social structure, each 
of which follows a logic peculiar to itself. The sociologist in approaching 
the culture of a given area or epoch must proceed to uncover the various 
layers of influences much as the geologist examines the strata of the 
earth’s crust. But it is not merely the past and the present that must be 
examined in the realm of culture, but also the future, for man’s imagina- 
tion, his conception of himself, and his ideals shape his conduct quite a 
much as his traditions (74, 78). He has pointed out that the sociologist 
has at least two tools for the study of human behavior which distinguish 
him from the historian. First, he uses the concept of the “type,” which’ 
incompatible with historical concreteness; and, second, he has a theory 
of motivation which enables him to understand diverse forms (cadres) 0! 
social structure and explain them in a more fundamental way than tht 
historian is able to do (74, 77). 

The best-known and certainly the most quoted sociologist in Ger 
many is Max Weber. Like Tréltsch, he has found the sociology of religio® 
one of the most fertile fields of operation. In his comprehensive compat 
sons between Western and Eastern religions he has discovered striking 
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differences in types of social structure, motives, and leadership, which he 
has sought to apply to other spheres of human activity, particularly 
political and economic. While he has been working with concrete materi- 
als (83, 84, 85, 86), he has constantly emphasized the point that sociol- 
ogy, like any other science, is a form of abstraction and must refrain from 
ethical evaluations at all times (82). It is not the function of the sociol- 
ogist to discover and proclaim solutions to concrete and pressing prob- 
lems, or to formulate and propagate programs, but rather to attempt to 
discover processes, mechanisms, forms, and types (82, 85). Sociology is 
thus distinct, not only from social philosophy, but also from social reform 
(82,48). A decidedly pragmatic turn in German sociology is represented 
by the social economist Ammon (1), whose view that sociological con- 
cepts need not conform to any absolute, metaphysically ascertainable 
truth, but need only be workable and fruitful to justify their use, is gaining 
wide acceptance. The same attitude of relativism has found more com- 
plete expression in the perspectivism advocated by Litt (26, 27), which 
is an outgrowth of the phenomenalistic school. The debate as to whether 
sociology is a natural or a cultural science is by no means ended. Recent 
publications indicate that sociologists are becoming convinced of the 
futility of attempting to develop a science of sociology without making 
use of the fundamental procedures of the natural sciences in so far as they 
can be applied to cultural materials (4, 22, 53, 78, 87). The prevailing 
view is that no science has a monopoly of scientific method, and that this 
method, in so far as it is a scientific method at all, must be modified in 
accordance with the nature of the material to be treated. Stephinger has 
held that since sociology is the science of the relationships and interaction 
between human beings, it must necessarily be at the same time a natural 
and a cultural science (64). 

The currents of thought represented by Weber, who makes the type 
the central sociological concept, that of Simmel, von Wiese, and Pareto, 
the Italian sociological “behaviorist,” who emphasize form (8), and that 
of the Gestalt school (21), which stresses the notion of totality and con- 
figuration, are tending to bring the subject of personality into the center 
of sociological thought (61, 65). 

In the field of social psychology the trend has been distinctly away 
from the older mass-psychology (19) and toward concrete investigations 
of the conditioning of individual behavior through group life, indicated 
by the recent work of Moede (33) and Stoltenberg (66). The latter has 
found it useful to distinguish between individual psychology, which he 
regards as a rather small field, mainly biological in nature, sociopsychol- 
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ogy, which deals with the group conditioning of individual behavior, and 
psychosociology, a field bordering on sociology, in which the emphasis js 
on the nature of the group rather than that of the individuals composing 
it. Recently renewed interest has been shown in the geographical aspects 
of group life, and a number of studies have appeared, summarized by 
Haussleiter (13), which closely parallel the work being done in America 
under the label of “human ecology.” 

In their attempt to gain admission for sociology into the curricula of 
secondary schools and universities, the German sociologists have been 
called upon to define their field with reference to the other established 
academic disciplines (3, 9, 20, 73). This has led to inflated claims on the 
part of the sociologists, on the one hand, and to renewed attacks on the 
legitimacy of sociology, on the other. The claims of sociology have been 
most vehemently disputed by the historians and political scientists, nota- 
bly von Below (5), who sees no reason for admitting sociology into insti- 
tutions of higher learning under any circumstances. One result of this 
debate has been the re-evaluation of the fundamental concepts of socidl- 
ogy, a critical re-examination of its methods, and a thorough charting of 
its problems, especially with reference to its place among the sciences and 
the contributions it may hope to make to education and social control 
(88, 73, 28). ; 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-FIRST 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, ST. LOUIS, 
DECEMBER 28-31 


GENERAL TOPIC: “THE PROGRESS OF SOCIOLOGY” 


Tuespay, DECEMBER 28 
9:00 A.M. Registration. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Social Research, Charles E. Gehlke, Western 
Reserve University, presiding. Ten-minute reports on research projects. 


12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon meetings. 
Committee on Sections. 
Sociology and Social Work, Frank J. Bruno, Washington University, pre- 
siding. “The Development of the Relation between Sociology and Social 
Work,” Thomas J. Riley, Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 
Discussion: M. J. Karpf, Training School for Jewish Social Work. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Human Ecology, Robert E. Park, University of 
Chicago, presiding. 
“The Concept of Dominance and World Organization,’ R. D. McKenzie, 
University of Washington. 
“Population Areas in Canada,” C. A. Dawson, McGill University. 
“The Ghetto,” Louis Wirth, University of Chicago. 
“The Ecological Approach to the Study of the Church,” Arthur E. Holt, 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


6:00-7:30 p.M. Dinner Meeting of the Section on the Community, in joint 
session with the National Community Center Association. “Shall We Kill 
the Community Movement?” Walter Burr, Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 
“A Survey of Adult Education in America Today,” F. P. Keppel, Carnegie 
Corporation. 
Discussion: Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University. 


8:00-10:00 P.M. Division on Social Psychology, Luther L. Bernard presiding. 
“The Development of Social Psychology,” Fay B. Karpf, New York. 
“The Contribution of Anthropology to Social Psychology,” A. A. Golden- 
weiser, New York. 1 
“The Contribution of Psychiatry to Social Psychology,” William F. Og- - 
burn, Columbia University. 

“The Measurement of Personal and Social Attitudes,” Kimball Young, 

University of Wisconsin. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:00 A.M. Business Meeting of the Society for the reports of representatives 


and committees. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of sections of the Society. 


Section on Rural Sociology, in charge of E. L. Morgan, University of 


Missouri. 
Report of the Committee on Research, C. C. Taylor, North Carolina State 


College of Agriculture, Chairman. 
“Methods of Social Research,” Bruce L. Melvin, Cornell University. 


Discussion: C. R. Hoffer, Michigan State College of Agriculture; C. ¢. 


Zimmerman, University of Minnesota. 
“The Nature and Function of Research,” E. W. Allen, Office of Experi- 


ment Stations, U.S.D.A. 
Section on Community Organization, in joint session with the National 
Community Center Association, in charge of A. E. Wood, University of 


Michigan. 
“Cultural Adjustments in the Polish Community of Buffalo,” Niles Car- 


penter, University of Buffalo. 
“Evolution of Community Activities,” M. C. Elmer, University of Pitts- 


burgh. 
“Community Life Histories,” Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southem 


California. 
“Community Control as Shown in Cincinnati Base Maps of Recreation, 


Religion, and Juvenile Delinquency,” Earle E. Eubank, University of Cin- 
cinnati. 

“Dying Churches in Chicago,” S. C. Kincheloe, Chicago Y.M.C.A. College. 
“Chicago Settlements,” Roy C. Tibbitts, Chicago. 

Section on The Family, in charge of Mrs. W. F. Dummer, Chicago. 
Reports on Studies of the Family. 

Section on the Sociology of Religion, in charge of Justin W. Nixon, Roches- 


ter, N.Y. 
Reports on Research in Progress. 


12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meetings. 


Section on Rural Sociology. 
“Internationalizing the Country Life Movement,” Kenyon L. Butterfield, 


Michigan State College of Agriculture. 
“Rural Life in Europe—Some Observations,” Dwight Sanderson, Corel 
University; C. J. Galpin, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A; 
T. L. Harris, University of West Virginia. 
Section on the Sociology of Religion, in charge of Earle E. Eubank, Uni: 


versity of Cincinnati. 
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Section on the Teaching of Social Science in the Schools, in charge of 
Charles A. Ellwood, University of Missouri. 

“A Twelfth-Grade Course in Sociology for High-School Students,” J. O. 
Hertzler, University of Nebraska; C. J. Bushnell, Toledo University. 
Section on The Family, in joint session with the American Home Econom- 
ics Association Committee on the Economic and Social Problems of the 
Home. Chase Going Woodhouse, chairman. 

“The Effect of the Outside Work of Married Women upon the Home.” 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Social Biology, Carl Kelsey, University of Penn- 
sylvania, presiding. 
“The Changing Concepts of Race,” Herbert A. Miller, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 
Papers on subjects to be later announced, Carl Kelsey, and H. G. Duncan, 
University of Southern California. 


5:00 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 


6:00-7:30 P.M. Dinner Meeting of the Section on the Community, in joint 
session with the National Community Center Association. “Political As- 
sumptions and Underlying Ideals of Community Propagandists,” Arthur 
Evans Wood, University of Michigan. 
“Community Influence on the Individual in the City,” C. C. North, Ohio 
State University. 
“The Fascisti Attitude toward Local Community Control,” A Fascist. 


8:00-10:00 P.M. Joint Session with the American Economic Association. 
Presidential addresses by Edwin W. Kemmerer, Princeton University, and 
John Lewis Gillin, University of Wisconsin. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30 
9:00 A.M. Business meeting for reports of committees. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of the sections of the Society. 
Section on Rural Sociology. 
Report of Committee on the Teaching of Rural Sociology, C. E. Lively, 
Ohio State University, Chairman. Discussion: J. H. Kolb, University of 
Wisconsin; Walter Burr, Kansas State College of Agriculture. 
Report of Committee on Extension Work, B. L. Hummel, University of 
Missouri, Chairman. Discussion: S. H. Hobbs, Jr., University of North 
Carolina; T. B. Manny, Hendrix College. 


Section on Community Organization. 

“Districting of the City and Community Organization in St. Louis,” El- 
wood Street, The Community Council of St. Louis. 

“Results of Sociological Studies of the Harlem (colored) Community, 
New York City,” Ira de F. Reid, New York Urban League. 
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“An Interpretation of Philadelphia’s Colored Life,” Forrester B. Wash- 
ington, Armstrong Association of Washington. Discussion: Dwight San. 
derson, Cornell University. 

Section on Educational Sociology. “The Progress of Educational Soci- 
ology,” E. George Payne, New York University. 

“What Is Educational Sociology?” Charles A. Ellwood, University of 
Missouri. 

“The Subject Matter of the Curriculum and Sociology,” George S. Counts 
University of Chicago. 

“The Sociological Basis of Method,” B. F. Stalcup, New York University, 
“The School and Classroom Organization,” C. C. Peters, Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 

“Sociology and Educational Measurements,” Emory S. Bogardus, Univer. 
sity of Southern California. 

“Research in Educational Sociology,” Harvey W. Zorbaugh, New York 
University. 

Section on The Family, in charge of Mrs. W. F. Dummer, Chicago. 

“The Study of Family Disorganization,” Ernest R. Mowrer, Chicago. 
“The Land of Poco Tiempo,” Orfa J. Shontz, formerly Referee of the 
Los Angeles Juvenile Court. 

“The Parent-Child Relationship,” Kimball Young, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Section on the Sociology of Religion, in charge of Arthur E. Holt, Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. 

“Co-operation with Religious Research.” 


12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meetings. 


Section on Rural Sociology. In joint session with the American Farm 
Economics Association. 

Report of Joint Committee on Relations of Social and Economic Factors 
in Rural Progress: Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University. 

“Joint Co-operative Studies on the Economics and Sociology of Farm 
Life,” E. L. Kirkpatrick, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A. 
Section on Educational Sociology, W. R. Smith, University of Kansas, 
presiding. 

Report upon the Status of Educational Sociology in Teacher Training In- 


stitutes, from members present. 
“The Survey of Educational Sociology,” Harvey Lee, New York Uni- 


versity. 


Section on The Family. 
“Antagonistic Relationships in Family Life,” Miriam Van Waters, Lo 


Angeles. 
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3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Historical Sociology, Harry Elmer Barnes, Smith 
College, presiding. 
“English Sociology,” Harry Elmer Barnes. 
“German Sociology,” Carl Brinkmann, University of Heidelberg. 
“Sociology in Argentina,” L. L. Bernard. 
“Russian Sociology,” Pitirim A. Sorokin, University of Minnesota. 


6:30 p.M. Annual Dinner of the Society. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 31 
g:oo A.M. Annual Business Meeting of the American Sociological Society. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Methods of Research, Floyd N. House, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, presiding. 
“General Methodology,” Floyd N. House. 
“The Use and Limitations of Statistics in Sociological Research,” C. E. 
Gehlke, Western Reserve University. 
“The Case Study Method,” Clifford R. Shaw, Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search, Chicago. 
“Cultural Analysis,” Wilson D. Wallis, University of Minnesota. 


12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meeting. Round table on “Scientific Methods in 
the Social Sciences,” William F. Ogburn, Columbia University, presiding. 


ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORK 


The Association will hold its annual meeting at St. Louis, with sessions 
Tuesday afternoon and evening, December 28, and Friday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 31. Further information may be secured by writing Edith Abbott, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Headquarters——The headquarters for the annual meeting will be the Missouri 
Hotel, Locust and Eleventh streets. Rates for rooms are as follows: rooms without 
bath, for one occupant, $2.00 and up; for two occupants, $3.00 and up per day; 
rooms with private bath, for one occupant, $2.50 and up; for two occupants, $4.00 
and up per day. Reservations may be made through the manager, Mr. Walter Eckles. 

Reduced Railroad Rates—-Arrangements have been made with the various 
passenger associations to grant reduced rates of one and one-half fare for the round 
trip to all members of the American Sociological Society and allied associations, 
as well as members of their families, provided 250 are in attendance and present 
certificates. Full fare one way is paid for the going journey, and half-fare rate 
for the return trip is secured only upon the following conditions: 

Tickets at the rate of the one-way adult fare for the going journey may be 
obtained only on December 24-30, inclusive. Be sure that in purchasing your 
ticket you request a Convention Certificate. Do not make the mistake of asking 
for a receipt.. Present yourself at the railroad station for ticket and certificate at 
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least thirty minutes before the departure of your train. Certificates are not hep 
at all stations. If not obtainable at your home station, the agent will inform yoy 
at what station they may be obtained. You can in such case purchase a local ticket 
to the station which has certificates in stock, where you can purchase a through 
ticket and at the same time ask for and obtain a certificate to the place of meeting. 

On your arrival at the meeting, present your certificate to the indorsing 
officer, F. S. Deibler, secretary of the American Economic Association, Bureau of 
Registration, Statler Hotel, as the reduced fare for the return journey will not 
apply until you are properly identified. 

If the 250 certificates are presented to the special agent, and your certificate 
is duly validated, you will be entitled, up to and including January 4, 1927, toa 
return ticket via the same route over which you made the going journey, at one- 
half of the regular one-way adult tariff from place of the meeting to the point at 
which your certificate was issued. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


Sociology in Argentina.—Dr. Ernesto Quesada, who was the first to 
hold a professorship in sociology in Argentina (being appointed professor 
of this subject in the University of Buenos Aires in 1904), retired last 
January. He expects to devote a considerable portion of his time in the 
future to the editing of the thirty-one volumes of manuscripts left by his 
distinguished father, Vicente G. Quesada, who died in 1913. He is also at 
present engaged in the writing of a volume on Argentina for the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Geschichte. Dr. Quesada is one of the most distinguished 
Argentine social scientists and has held a number of professorships in 
politics, economics, and sociology in the Universities of Buenos Aires and 
La Plata, since his advent in university teaching circles in the early 80’s 
of the past century. At one time he taught courses in Harvard University. 
In recent years he has been much interested in reinterpreting sociology 
and law in terms of the philosophy of Spengler. His father and he to- 
gether have collected a library of Americana of more than 60,000 vol- 
umes, which is housed in an immense hall in his home on Plaza Libertad, 
Buenos Aires. Although retired, Dr. Quesada is in excellent health and 
some of his best work may yet be expected from him. 

Dr. Quesada’s successor in the chair of sociology in both the Uni- 
versities of Buenos Aires and La Plata is Dr. Ricardo Levene. Dr. 
Levene is also one of the best-known younger historians of the scientific 
and critical school in Argentina and has worked particularly in the direc- 
tion of an economic and social interpretation of the colonial history of 
Argentina. 

Dr. Enrique Martinez Paz, professor of sociology in the University 
of Cordoba from 1907, when the subject was first given a professorship 
in that institution, has been transferred to the subject of civil law in the 
same university and has been succeeded by Dr. Raul A. Orgaz. Dr. 
Orgaz has approached the subject of sociology from the standpoint of 
history. Dr. Martinez Paz was inclined more toward the systematic 
treatment of sociology and made particular use of North American socio- 
logical writers, especially of the works of Professors Ellwood, Giddings, 
and Ross. 
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The type of sociology known in Argentina as “National Sociology” 
has lost a distinguished representative by the recent death of Dr. José 
Ingenieros. Although professor of philosophy in the University of Bue. 


nos Aires, Dr. Ingenieros, together with Dr. Juan Maria Garcia, did most 


to make this type of sociology a reality. Dr. Ingenieros’ Sociologia Ay. 
gentina passed through several editions, and in the years immediately 


before his death he published two large volumes on the evolution of 
Argentine thought (Za Evolucién de las Idéas Argentinas), bringing the 
matter up to the establishment of the constitutional régime after the fall 
of the tyrant Rosas in 1852. Dr. Ingenieros died at the age of forty- 
eight, but if he had lived Argentina would undoubtedly have had to her 
credit a complete intellectual history of distinction. Dr. Ingenieros was 
an example of freedom of thought common enough in Argentina, but s 
little known in the United States as to appear surprising to one from the 
great democratic republic. This tolerance holds almost equally in polit- 
ical, religious, and economic matters. Dr. Ingenieros was himself very 
liberal, as have been many other Argentine university professors. He was 
also a tireless worker and was very active in making the Argentine culture 
familiar to the new generation and to the immigrant population. 


The Kyushu Imperial University —The American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy has received the first issue of the first volume of the Journal of the 
Faculty of Law and Letters. The various articles appear in four different 
languages—English, French, German, and Esperanto. Two of the arti- 
cles are in sociology, both by Professor Yasuma Takata, “Ueber die 
Gemeinschaft als Typus” and “The Territorial Emancipation of So- 
ciety.” 

Directory of Juvenile Research—The Committee on Child Develop- 
ment of the National Research Council is preparing a directory of re 
search in child development. The directory aims to secure co-ordination 
of research and co-operation among workers by facilitating interchange of 
material, reprints, and methods, and the organization of conferences 0 
various phases of child research. Members of the American Sociological 
Society who are engaged in research on developmental problems, particv- 
larly as they concern the child under seven years, are requested to com 
municate with Dr. Leslie R. Marston, Executive Secretary, Committee 
on Child Development, National Research Council, Washington, D.C. 
The directory will be mailed to those furnishing requested information. 
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Baylor University.—Mr. D. E. Proctor has been appointed instruc- 
tor in the department of sociology, of which Professor W. P. Meroney is 


the head. 


Dartmouth College——The University of North Carolina Press an- 
nounced the publication, September 15, of The Country Newspaper, by 
Associate Professor Malcolm M. Willey. 

The registration in the sociology department this year is larger than 
ever before. The general introductory course, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Erville B. Woods, is being given to nearly 475 students. In addi- 
tion to this, there are nearly 300 students in the various intermediate and 
advanced courses that the department is offering. 

W. Clay Powell, a Williams graduate who has done graduate work at 
Harvard and Columbia, has been added to the staff this fall, filling the 
| vacancy caused by the resignation of Professor Stuart Rice, who has 
gone to the University of Pennsylvania. 

The trustees of the college have announced the promotions of Pro- 
fessor Rees Bowen from the rank of assistant professor to full professor, 
and Dr. McQuilken DeGrange from the rank of instructor to assistant 
professor. 

Professor John M. Mecklin is to be on sabbatical leave during the 
} second semester. He is to be engaged in the preparation of the manu- 
script of his forthcoming book on social psychology. 

A new course, to be given in the second semester by Professor De- 
Grange, has been announced. It is to be called “The Search for Social 
Law.” 


Illinois Wesleyan University.—The University of Chicago Press an- 
nounces the publication, in October, of The Gang, by Professor Frederic 
M. Thrasher. 


University of Kansas.—Dr. Stuart A. Queen is now chairman of the 
department of sociology, succeeding Professor Frank W. Blackmar, who 
has been its head since its establishment as a department of history and 
sociology, 1889-99; of sociology and economics, 1899-1912; and of so- 
ciology since 1912. Assistant Professor Delbert M. Mann has accepted a 
place as acting professor of sociology in Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Donald C. Marsh has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology. 


University of Kentucky.—Sociology, which for some years has been 
connected with economics in the department of economics and sociology, 
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has now been made a separate department, known as the department o/ 
sociology. Miss Elinor Nims, who has just received her Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Chicago, has been added to the department. Two 
of the courses given by her will be social service courses. Part of her time 
is to be devoted to the work of the Welfare League of Lexington. 


University of Louisville—Professor Norman J. Ware has beep 
granted two years’ leave of absence as head of the department of socio). 
ogy to act as impartial chairman of the Clothing Arbitration Board a 
Rochester, New York. 


University of Michigan.—Dr. Robert C. Angell has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology. Dr. Angell took his degree at Michigan 
in 1924, the subject of his dissertation being The Student Mind. In the 
same year he prepared, at the request of the authorities of the university, 
a Report on Methods of Increasing the Intellectual Interest of Students, 
which was printed and has attracted much interest. 


University of Minnesota.—Members of the department of sociology 
of the University of Minnesota are directing sociological research work at 
Minneapolis made possible by appropriations from two of the Rocke- 
feller Foundations. In connection with research in the problems of pre- 
school children now carried on at Minneapolis in an Institute for Child 
Welfare established by a grant of $50,000 a year for five years from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, extensive studies are being made 
of the social environment of a group of twenty-nine children in the Insti- 
tute and a contro] group of three hundred children in the Twin Cities. An 
appropriation of $10,250 a year for five years made by the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene of New York has made possible a research study of paren- 
tal sex-education as carried on by the Woman’s Co-Operative Alliance 
of Minneapolis. This study is under the direction of a joint committe 
representing the University of Minnesota and the Woman’s Co-Opera- 
tive Alliance. Dr. Chapin is chairman of this committee; Dr. Helen 
Witmer, formerly a graduate student of Wisconsin, is executive secretary 
of the committee; and Miss Katherine Hattendorf is supervisor of field 
studies. 

An extensive study is being made of the extra-curricular activities of 
more than five thousand Minnesota students and alumnae. It is hoped 
that as a result of these three research projects some contribution may be 
made to the technical problem of measuring social attitudes. 
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University of North Carolina.—A volume, An Approach to Public 
Welfare and Social Work, by Professor Howard W. Odum, is to be pub- 
lished this month by the University of North Carolina Press. 


Ohio State University.—The University of North Carolina Press an- 
nounces the publication, December 15, of Social Differentiation, by Pro- 
fessor Cecil C. North. 


University of Oklahoma.—The Harlow Publishing Company an- 
nounces the publication of An Outline and Notebook for the Study of 
Introductory Sociology, arranged by Assistant Professor Wyatt Marrs, 
and based upon Blackmar and Gillin’s Outlines of Sociology, and Case’s 
Outlines of Introductory Sociology. 


University of Oregon.—Mr. John H. Mueller, who last year was act- 
ing assistant professor at the University of Missouri, accepted the posi- 
tion as assistant professor of sociology. 


University of South Dakota.—Mr. Lee E. Deets has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology. 


Spokane University.—Professor James D. Patrick has resigned as 
dean and professor of social science at Whitworth College, and has ac- 
cepted an appointment as head of the department of social science. 


Sweet Briar College —Miss Gladys Dickason, A.B. Oklahoma, A.M. 
Columbia University, has been appointed instructor in economics and 
sociology. 

Dr. Joseph K. Folsom taught courses in social problems, economics, 
and labor problems at the summer session of the North Carolina College 
for Women, at Greensboro. 


Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College——Mr. Daniel Russell, 
who was assistant professor of sociology in Baylor University, has ac- 
cepted the appointment of professor and head of the department of so- 
ciology. 
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Social Psychology. By Knicut Duntap. Baltimore: Williams 
Wilkins Co., 1925. Pp. 261. $4.00. 
An Introduction to Social Psychology. By L. L. BERNARD. Ney 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. Pp. x+651. $3.60. 


Outlines of Abnormal Psychology. By McDovcatt, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. xvi+s72 


$4.00. 

Problems of Personality. Studies presented to Dr. Morton Prince, 
pioneer in American psychopathology. Edited by C. MacFr 
CaMPBELL, H. S. LANGFELD, WILLiAM McDovuca yt, R. A 
Rosack, E. W. Taytor. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co, 
1925. Pp. xiii+434. $6.00. 

The Meaning of Psychology. By C. K. OcbEN. New York and 
London: Harper & Bros., 1926. Pp. xxi-+-326. $3.00. 


Brains of Rats and Men. A survey of the origin and biological sig- 
nificance of the cerebral cortex. By C. JuDSON HERRICK. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. xiii+382 


$3.00. 

The reader, in glancing at the titles of the foregoing six volumes, wil 
at once think of the Walrus. “Shoes and ships and sealing-wax”’ seem 0 
more unrelated than some of the titles here grouped together. The unify- 
ing principle in the two cases is probably the same. The Walrus wanted 
to talk of many things because they all interested him; these books “be 
long together” for the purpose of this review because they all interest the 
reviewer. But the reason of this interest is that they all make, in some 
form, an attack on the problem of understanding human life, and attempt 
to discuss it either in its collective aspects or as developing personalities 

Professor Dunlap comes into the field of social psychology from the 
laboratory. The book follows a presidential address which the author é 
livered a few years ago and which received severe criticism because it 
formulating the elements of human nature the author attempted to makt 
a list of fundamental desires, which amounted to a total repudiation of al 
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laboratory technique. In this most readable book he has apparently en- 
joyed the excursion into a field where his training and reading have given 
him only an approximate competence. We are all familiar with the cava- 
lier deliverances of presumptuous biologists in the field of human nature, 
but we have had few experimental psychologists who have spoken ex 
cathedra on subjects which demand a knowledge of sociology and ethnol- 
ogy. Even if the author had carefully read all the books in the meager 
bibliography, which with annotations occupies little more than half a 
page, he would hardly have been competent to deal with such difficult 
questions as the origin of religion or the evolution of the family. The dan- 
gers of getting out of one’s field are shown by such a statement as ap- 
pears in the footnote on page gt, where the need of retarding the increase 
in population, “keenly felt by primitive and later people,” is said to be 
“expressed in practices of abortion, infanticide and devouring of infants, 
{sic] found among all primitive peoples.” 

The author has had much experience of a casual sort with disturbed 
husbands or wives and records acute observations which are as valuable 
as the common-sense observations of any other experienced gentleman, 
and no more. The attempt to formulate a system of social psychology is 
made with no reference to what has been done in this field in the past, and 
while this is clearly a defect, perhaps in the present state of thought such 
efforts should be encouraged. 

Bernard’s volume is in many ways the antithesis to Dunlap’s. The 
author feels that schools of social psychology should be regarded as obso- 
lete, and in a large volume the attempt is made to treat the subject syn- 
thetically. There is a chapter on definitions where the American text- 
books are all discussed and their formal definitions evaluated. Another 
chapter is on the schools in the same general method, after which the 
author presents an outline of his own method and point of view. In chap- 
ter iv there is set forth what each one of the four parts of the work is to 
deal with, and this summary is repeated in detail at the end of each of 
the four parts and summarized again at the end. 

Dr. Bernard calls himself a behaviorist, and, as a good behaviorist, 
is interested in stimuli and responses. Also, as a behaviorist he dislikes 
the ancient vocabulary which abounds in reference to thought, imagina- 
tion, meaning, reasoning, and other words which refer to introspective 
experience. Imagination becomes “neuro-psychic technique,” and culture, 
or mores, is called “psycho-social environment.” There is something to 
be said for breaking away from old terminology, but there is perhaps 
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more to be said for the aversion to neologisms which is so pronounced jy 
France but which has not yet influenced American writers. 

Dr. Bernard’s interest in biology leads him to take an excursion int 
that field, which will be familiar to those who have read his very thoroug) 
book on instinct. The point of tension which the reviewer continually 
found recurring centers around a mode of treatment, the implication a 
which the author specifically denies. Environment and the “organism” 
are treated as metaphysically independent and as acting on each other, 
The reader will have to judge whether the author’s disclaimer is borne out 
by his method of treatment. In the classification of environments the 
author views the subject from Mars. For example, among the “bio-s- 
cial,’ non-human environments appear “medicines and perfumes oj 
organic character.” There is a difference between the inorganic mercury 
compounds and the organic opium derivatives, but whether this is in- 
portant for social psychology seems doubtful. There is an extensive 
treatment of suggestion and the usual redundant attempt to account for 
it, which perhaps some day will be obsolete. Imitation occupies fou 
chapters and the treatment is interesting but somewhat uncritical. 

The book has all the defects of an attempt to synthesize and mediate, 
but it has a wealth of material and cannot be neglected by anyone whois 
trying to keep up with work in this field. There is a splendid bibliog- 
raphy of forty-five closely printed pages, which the student will find in- 
valuable. 

Professor McDougall’s book Outlines of Abnormal Psychology is 
comprehensive and written with his usual readable style and enlivened 
by his customary flings at his opponents. The work hardly belongs in the 
category of sociological literature; but in his discussion of abnormal be- 
havior, there is involved a theory of personality which clearly concerns 
social psychologists. Those who have read the previous volumes by Pr- 
fessor McDougall do not need to be told that he has not changed his point 
of view. The instincts still govern in this work. But here is presented 
definite physiological locus for them. On page 229 is a diagram of the 
brain with the traditional imaginary neurology. “As an approximation 
to the truth,” the author says that he is “probably right” in locating th 
“energy” of the instincts in the thalamus with their cortical cognitive 
centers tied up by neurones ascending and descending. This is but 4 
single instance of the difficulty which a vitalist has in dispensing with 
mechanisms. The book is large, comprehensive, interesting, and prov 
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cative. McDougall has a theory of his own on every controverted point, 
but it was Darwin who remarked that a bad theory often may be of real 
service to science. 

The volume in honor of Morton Prince is again on the margin of this 
field. There are twenty-four papers by eminent scholars in America and 
Europe, each one writing on what he is interested in and with the variety 
of interests which such an enterprise would naturally bring out. Readers 
of this journal will be especially interested in Ernest Jones’s discussion 
of abnormal psychology and social psychology, which is all too brief but 
full of suggestions of intimate relations and the possibility of fruitful co- 
operation. Roback has a long paper on “Character,” which has a useful 
historical discussion. McDougall’s attack on Freud is written with his 
usual vigor and ends with the verdict “not proven and wildly improb- 
able.” Jung’s chapter on psychological types should be read by all who 
know Jung. The qualifications in the statements of the author are far 
more tentative and modest than those of most of those who quote him. 
Limits of space forbid a more adequate discussion of the contributions of 
Elliot Smith, Janet, Langfeld, and many others. The book is far more 
valuable than most commemorative volumes, and is eminently worth 
owning. 

C. K. Ogden has placed us under obligation previously for his part in 
writing The Meaning of Meaning. In The Meaning of Psychology the 
debt becomes much greater. Here we have what we have long been 
seeking. The author has read all the books and is a partisan of none. 
Moreover, he possesses the gift of writing, which the English universities 
seem to know how to transmit. The work starts off with this sentence, 
“There are four and a half good reasons for studying psychology seri- 
ously.” In the opinion of the reviewer there exists no comparable volume 
where the untechnical reader can so quickly and so adequately learn 
what psychology is all about. It is all here, from McDougall to Koffka, 
and it would be a delight to write a long review of it, but this word of un- 
qualified praise and admiration must suffice. 

Professor Herrick is.a biologist with a soul. He has wishes, aspira- 
tions, and purposes, and so is no behaviorist. But he is a scientific experi- 
mentalist, and can therefore never be a vitalist. Besides, he knows how to 
write engagingly and persuasively. After the technical part of the book 
is out of the way, the discussion turns to the general theme of the relation 
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of mind and body, where the author valiantly and, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, successfully combats Watson, Lashley, Hunter, and other be. 
haviorists, on the one hand, in insisting that imagination and purpose 
are as real as granite; and McDougall, on the other hand, who wants to 
rule purpose out of the causal sequence. Mind is real, thoughts happen, 
but they happen with the action of the brain, and are limited by its pos. 
sibilities. 

It is quite apparent that social psychology is at present in a some. 
what chaotic state, but it is a hopeful chaos. In these volumes it is re- 
vealed that psychologists, sociologists, psychiatrists, physicians, and 
psychologists of the laboratory sort, as well as workers in the field of 
anatomy, are all interested in these problems and earnestly and seriously 
devoting themselves to investigation or reflection or both. It is far too 
early for an agreement, but a synthesis will ultimately appear, and in the 
meantime we may be sincerely glad that every investigator is working in 
his own field, and we may wisely counsel every reader to give them each 
a hearing and to read each book in an attitude of friendly hostility. 


ELLSWORTH Faris 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Geographical Introduction to History. By LUCIEN FEBVRE, pro- 
fessor at the University of Strasbourg, in collaboration with 
LIONEL BaTAILton. Translated by E. G. Mountrorp and 
J. H. Paxton. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925. Pp. xxv+ 
388. $6.00. 

Principles of Human Geography. By P. VIDAL DE LA BLACHE. 
Edited by EMMANUEL DE MarTONNE. Translated from the 
French by Topp BincHam, PH.D. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1926. Pp. xv-+511; maps. $5.00. 

The Environmental Basis of Society. A study in the history of 
sociological theory. The Century Social Science Series. BY 
FRANKLIN THoMAS, University Extension Lecturer in Soci- 
ology, Columbia University. New York: The Century Co., 


1925. Pp. vii+336. $3.00. 
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Regional Sociology. The Century Social Science Series. By Rap- 
HAKAMAL MUKERJEE, M.A., Pu.D., Professor and Head of 
the Department of Economics and Sociology, Lucknow Uni- 
versity. New York: The Century Co., 1926. Pp. xi+287. 
$3.00. 

The publication in 1882 of Ratzel’s Anthropogeography, in which 
“the whole life of men, all their multiple activities, human groups, and 
human societies are studied rationally and collectively in relation to 
their geographical environment,” provoked, particularly in France, a 
lively interest, not only among geographers, but among historians and 
sociologists as well. Durkheim criticized the volume, not merely because 
it was an invasion of the domain of sociology, but because it sought to 
reduce to a single factor all the influences which determine the distribu- 
tion of populations and the forms of association which, in the long 
course of history, human societies have assumed. 

The issues which this controversy raised in France suggest the theme 
of Lucien Febvre’s Geographical Introduction to History. The intimate, 
not to say illicit, relations between geography, history, and sociology 
have long been a source of confusion and even scandal to students of the 
social sciences. Febvre, in a critical review of the literature dealing with 
the influence of environment upon human nature and social life, has 
sought to ventilate the scandal and clear up the confusion. 

The relations between human geography and human ecology, or 
social morphology, as Durkheim chose to call it, are so obscure that it 
is important, in the interest of clear thinking, to determine boundaries— 
and not merely boundaries, but points of view and methods. Febvre is 
concerned in showing that the points of view and the methods of the two 
disciplines are so different that “social morphology is not, and cannot be, 
the equivalent of human geography.” The method of social morphology 
is comparative; that of geography is descriptive. Sociology starts with 
society, but geography starts with the soil. From the point of view of 
the geographer, man and his artifacts are merely parts of the whole geo- 
graphical complex; to the sociologist, human geography is merely one 
aspect of society. Sociology seeks to classify its facts and to describe 
social changes in terms of processes. But geographers will make no con- 
cession to “the mania for classification,” since to proceed in that way 
“would mean passing over, in most cases, anything peculiar, individual, 
or irregular—that is to say, in short, all that is most interesting.” The 
italics are not Febvre’s. 
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Human geography, as Febvre conceives it, is best represented, not 
by Ratzel, but by Vidal de la Blache, the founder of a French geograph. 
ical school whose particular contribution to science consists of a series 
of regional monographs, “accurate, methodical, exhaustive,” covering all 
the characteristic regions of France. These, with similar studies made in 
Germany, constitute for Febvre “a real science of the relations of man 
and nature.” 

La Blache’s contributions to this science are reviewed and summar- 
ized in his Principles of Human Geography. This work, not yet com- 
pleted at the time of his death, in April, 1918, remains a fragment, but 
an unusually interesting fragment. Covering a wide range of historical 
and geographical research, and presented in a literary style that is at 
once lucid and stimulating, it is not so much a systematic treatise as a 
series of essays in which have been recorded the reflections of an un- 
usually keen and philosophical mind. 

Here is no attempt at encyclopedic knowledge or sweeping generali- 
zation such as one meets in Ratzel’s ambitious treatises. What distin- 
guishes Vidal de la Blache, on the other hand, is the pith and simplicity 
of his statements. One is impressed no less by the writer’s erudition than 
by his clarity, sanity, and urbanity; and it is safe to say that his great 
reputation in France has not been diminished, even if it has not been 
enhanced, by the quality of this posthumous contribution to the science 
which he did so much to establish. 

The problem of the relation of man to his environment is, as Febvre 
points out, neither new nor recent. It is centuries old. The observation 
that peoples of warm climates are passionate by nature, that those of cold 
climates are characterized by great bodily strength and endurance, and 
that the temperate zones have produced intellectually superior races is as 
old as Hippocrates’ work On Air, Waters, and Places. 

In his volume, The Environmental Basis of Society, Thomas has re- 
viewed these theories from Hippocrates to Huntington, in their his- 
torical setting. But it is the theories, and not the facts, with which this 
review is concerned. This is, in a historical study, not only proper but 
inevitable, seeing that it is the theories ard not the facts that have 
changed since men first began to speculate upon this problem. The fact 
is, however, that since we have begun to think realistically in this field, 
just because they have added little or nothing to our knowledge of the 
facts, the historic theories have come to have only a historical signifi 
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cance. Mr. Thomas’ volume is, nevertheless, as far as it clears the ground 
and serves as an introduction to the more detailed writings of recent 
students in this field, a valuable contribution to our knowledge. 

The available facts rather than the theories in regard to man’s rela- 
tion to his environment have been subjected to a searching analysis by 
the professor of economics and sociology in Lucknow University, India, 
Radhakamal Mukerjee. On the basis of this analysis he has constructed 
a program for systematic studies which he has called regional sociology. 

Mukerjee’s regional sociology outlines, in fact, a program of scien- 
tific studies more comprehensive than anything else that has yet been 
attempted in this field. The title suggests that the volume is an extension 
of recent studies in human geography. On the contrary, the point of de- 
parture is not geography, but ecology. It is a study, in other words, not 
of man and society as parts of the changing landscape, but rather of the 
whole complex physical environment in which human aggregations de- 
velop a cultural life. To the studies of plant and animal communities, 
arising out of the characteristic conditions of a natural region, the new 
science of regional sociology proposes to add the study of the human 
community. Just as plant formations and animal communities are de- 
termined not merely by their physical environment but by their relations 
to one another—by their “collective co-operation,” as Mukerjee calls 
it—so the human community is determined not merely by physiography 
and climate, but by the plant and animal communities which with it 
constitute the regional complex. In other words, the geographical region 
and the web of life within that region has been made the subject of a new 
division of the social sciences. 

The relations of man to other living things—plants, animals, and 
microbes—are, however, complicated by man’s relations to other men. 
The effect of the multiplication and extension of the means of transporta- 
tion and communication has tended to extend vastly man’s physical and 
social environment and to bring about a new division of labor among the 
peoples and races of the world. Furthermore, the inventions and devices 
of civilization which have emancipated mankind from immediate de- 
pendence upon the physical world have at the same time increased man’s 
dependence upon other men. 

What Mukerjee’s interesting and suggestive volume mainly contrib- 
utes to our present knowledge is a point of view and a frame of reference. 
Briefly, the point of view is this: The region which nurtures man—his 
habitat—has as a result of the “cumulative effects of environment and 
ecological succession” become at once a natural and a cultural entity. 
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It is the interrelation of all these factors—physiographic, economic, and 
cultural—which reduce themselves eventually to specific types that the 
new regional sociology proposes to describe, classify, and explain. 
RoBeErtT E. Parx 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Historical Aspects of the Immigration Problem. By Eptru As- 
Bott. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp, 
xx+881. $4.50. 

There is a distinct need for a systematic and scholarly study of the 
migration of European peoples to America. It is one of the most interest- 
ing and certainly the most important population movement in the history 
of humanity. The number of persons involved is greater and the distance 
covered by the migrants is longer than in any previous movement of peo- 
ples. The departure of these millions from the European populations 
cannot have taken place without effect on the stock and culture, and the 
intermixture of the divergent stocks in America has resulted in important 
modifications of the racial types. The social contacts of these peoples and 
the blending of their culture heritages in the new environment is one of 
the most important facts in the history of civilization. Yet the movement 
has been singularly neglected by scholars: there has been little attempt 
to analyze it in its fundamentals, to trace the factors operating in the 
movement, and to show the effects on the human stock and culture. 
There is no general discussion that may be recommended to the general 
reader, and there is no unbiased textbook summary suitable for the use 
of college students. 

The movement has attracted general attention. Periodically it has 
been made a political issue. At all times it has been a subject of popular 
and legislative debate. In consequence, there have been numerous books 
and a continuous stream of periodical literature dealing with the imme- 
diate aspects of the movement and providing sentiments and arguments 
for political and popular discussion. Much of this sociopolitical writing 
has a certain value, some of it is of a high order; but it is on the whole 
impressionistic, biased, and sentimental. In major part it is an argument 
for restriction and exclusion or a plea for an “open door” policy. The 
arguments, pro and con, are biological, economic, political, industrial, 
according to the interest of the writer and the aspect of the situation that 
is prominent at the moment of publication. 

The present volume belongs fundamentally with this popular polit: 
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ical literature. It does not undertake to deal with fundamentals. There 
is no attempt to get at the factors controlling mobility, and there is no 
consideration of the effects of mobility on the stock or culture. The hu- 
man meaning of the redistribution of peoples is not discussed. There is no 
effort to analyze the assimilative process by which transition is effected 
from the European social heritage and type of mind to the American. 
The volume classes with the group of books designed to influence popu- 
lar thought and public policy toward an end previously and independ- 
ently arrived at; though the end, in the present volume, is not defined. 

The volume deals with the period of heavy immigration from the 
countries of North and West Europe, roughly the one-hundred-and-thir- 
ty-year period from the middle of the eighteenth century. It is confined 
to a presentation of contemporary comment, for the most part to the 
presentation of the popular superficial reaction to events not understood 
in any comprehensive way. The two hundred documents presented in- 
clude personal letters, newspaper clippings, official reports, and stories of 
travelers, as well as some material of a semischolarly nature. This mis- 
cellaneous material is assembled under five general headings: the causes 
and conditions of emigration; the economic aspects of the movement; 
assimilation; pauperism and other problems; and public opinion. Each 
division is prefaced by a brief editorial note. 

The book is without fundamental organization. The chronological 
arrangement of the excerpts under the topical headings results in much 
repetition. A certain amount of repetition is not offensive, and can be 
avoided only by skilful editing. But the fault here lies in the fact that the 
same period is covered five times in the course of the volume, without 
any very material change in the content of the documents included. 
Throughout the book it would be possible to shift numerous documents 
to other sections without change of chapter title. Certainly it would be 
possible to redistribute all of section five in the preceding chapters or to 
bring the entire content of the volume under the title of section five— 
“Public Opinion and the Immigrant”; the volume has to do less with 
immigration than with the contemporary comment about immigration. 

The absence of an expressed point of view detracts materially from 
the value of the volume. In spite of its title, there is no indication in the 
editorial or preliminary material as to what the editor considers the im- 
migration problem to be. The organization of the book is such that it is 
hazardous to speculate concerning the editor’s conception. This absence 
of an expressed point of view makes it difficult to know the considera- 
tions that determined the selection of this body of excerpts rather than 
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another and wholly different group from the wealth of material available 
in the one-hundred-and-thirty-year period covered. It is of course not 
difficult for the student familiar with American social literature to infer 
the point of view determining the selection, but the purpose of a volume 
on immigration is presumably something other than a test of the reader's 
knowledge of the field. 

It must not be inferred that the present book does not have great 
value. It makes more easily available a body of material that may be 
used for illustrative purpose with large undergraduate classes, or much 
of it may be incorporated into an ordered presentation. 


University oF Iowa E. B. Reuter 


University of Iowa Studies in Psychology. Nos. IX, X. By Cart 
E. SEASHORE. Psychological Monographs, Vol. XXXVI, Nos. 
1 and 2, whole Nos. 167, 168, 1926. Princeton: Psychological 
Review Co., 1926. Pp. 264; 114. $2.50; $2.00. 

These two monographs contain a series of technical papers prepared 
in the psychological laboratory at the University of Iowa under the di- 
rection of Dean Seashore. The bulk of the papers have little of interest 
to the student of sociology. A few of the papers skirt the edge of social 
psychology. Only those which do so will be mentioned. 

Mr. L. E. Travis’ paper (in No. [X), “A Phonographic Study of the 
Stutterer’s Voice and Speech,” deals in part with the emotional factors 
which produce stuttering. While little direct evidence is given in the 
paper for the fact, there is no doubt that much functional stuttering is 
traceable to emotional conditioning in which social factors, family and 
acquaintances, have played a part. Mr. Travis has developed some ob- 
jective methods of investigation of the voice and speech in stuttering 
which may be of value in other studies of the genesis of this defect. 

In the second monograph (No. X) Mr. R. C. Travis’ “The Diag- 
nosis of Character Types by Visual and Auditory Thresholds” throws 
some light on the possible tests of differentiation of the schizophrenic 
from the psychoneurotic types of personality. There is found a high cor- 
relation between “lowered auditory threshold and the psychoneurotic, 
and a raised auditory threshold and the schizophrenic.” Also “the cot- 
relation between a lowered visual threshold and the psychoneurotic and 
a raised visual threshold and the schizophrenic was .72 by the same 
method” (coefficient of contingency). Differences were found in nor 
mal individuals, about equal numbers of each, in these reactions. The 
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tests need to be extended to more cases both of definitely pathic patients 
and of normal individuals. Especially, too, should the tests be checked 
against the case histories of the individuals, pathic and normal. The in- 
teresting implication is that, as in other studies of personality today, we 
find that the distinguishing characteristics in the pathological individuals 
hold also, though in less marked degree, for normal persons. In other 
words, we are discovering that there are, if we may so summarize such 
complexities, rather distinctive types of personality. In this case we have 
the extraverted, hysterical, psychasthenic types in contrast to the intro- 
verted, praecox types. These, in turn, may be correlated, as Kretschmer 
attempts to show, with bodily form. Certainly this study has value in 
opening up an additional objective criterion to the study of personality. 

The paper “The Relation between Faulty Speech and Lack of Cer- 
tain Musical Talents,” by Mr. L. E. Travis and Miss M. G. Davis, 
shows, at least by implication, a fundamental problem in the determina- 
tion of the social factors which go to make up the speech handicaps of 
functional stammerers. This study is preliminary, in fact, to a needed 
research in a method of distinguishing between organic and functional 
speech disorders. 

Mr. Carl I. Erickson’s paper, “The Basic Factors in the Human 
Voice,” while dealing largely with physiological and psychological data, 
does give some attention to the place of the higher thought processes and 
of the emotions in the use of the human voice. The effect of the voice 
upon the listener, especially the place of the voice of the speaker before 
the audience or the crowd, is a subject of importance for the student of 
social, and especially of crowd, behavior. Mr. Erickson merely hints at 
the problem of the play of the emotions through the human voice. We are 
in great need of the study of human speech, both voice and language 
proper, in relation to personality traits. And, secondly, we need a thor- 
oughgoing study of the effect of the voice, as well as of the language fac- 
tors themselves, upon audiences, crowds, and mobs. We are just now com- 
ing to realize that subtle, unnoticed factors may be more significant in 
the influencing of human behavior of others than are the grosser, more 
obvious features of abstract meaning of language and the like. One is 
reminded of Emerson’s remark, “What you are sounds so loudly in my 
ears that I cannot hear what you say.” Surely a study of human speech 
as a personality characteristic and as a factor in the influence of social 
behavior of others would throw great light on the mechanisms of inter- 
stimulation. 


University or WISCONSIN KIMBALL YOUNG 
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The Unstable Child. An interpretation of psychopathy as a source 
of unbalanced behavior in abnormal and troublesome chil- 
dren. By FLORENCE MATEER. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1924. Pp. xii+471. $2.75. 

The Unadjusted Girl. With cases and standpoint for behavior 
analysis. Criminal Science Monograph No. 4. By Wrx.1am I, 
Tuomas. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1924. Pp. xvii+-261. 


Youth in Conflict. By Mirtam VAN Waters, PH.D. New York: 
Republic Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. xix-+293. $1.00. 

The Revolt of Modern Youth. By JupcE BEN B. Linpsey and 
WaINwRIcHT Evans. New York: Boni & Liveright, 1925. 
Pp. vii+364. $3.50. 

Here are four enlightening discussions of juvenile delinquency. The 
first represents actual findings on tests, in the course of which Dr. Ma- 
teer learned the dangers of drawing general conclusions from psycho- 
metric tests, worked out a laboratory method of her own for studying 
psychopathic children, and discovered syphilis as one of the factors in 
practically every case of maladjustment that came under her observation. 
To the methodologist the chapter “Congenital Syphilis” is of high value 
and interest. 

By contrast, Thomas’ and the other two works conspicuously neglect 
the physical factors and emphasize the social situations interwoven in 
the problems of youth. Thomas considers delinquency as a phase of the 
whole personality which is struggling to fulfil natural impulses, the prod- 
uct of the struggle failing to receive the sanction of social approval. He 
is concerned with the genesis and development of moral codes regulating 
the expression of these impulses. Personal detachment, loss of self-es- 
teem, and shifting social situations cause their breakdown. Social agen- 
cies face a difficult task in endeavoring to replace the old kinship group 
in regulating conduct. A science of social relations is gradually being de- 
veloped by these agencies working toward adjustment of persons in 
society. 

Van Waters conceives of children as being thrown out of balance by 
the contradictions between home and community, within industry, and in 
the world at large, which they are incapable of reconciling. Their delin- 
quency is chiefly an attitude—a response to the stimulus or stimuli from 
society—in which they adopt the réle with which they are credited. 
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When stimuli are multiplied or varied greatly, the responses may not be 
quick enough to be adequate. Treatment can be administered only by 
trained persons, themselves well adjusted and philosophically serene. 

Lindsey attributes most of the difficulties of young people to the de- 
termination of adults to perpetuate established mores, especially the 
taboos. These need to be revised in the light of rational thinking about 
real facts. Neither old custom nor statute law can control sex or personal 
preference. Only voluntary inner restraints can accomplish this. Stress 
is laid on the necessity for society to accommodate to the child. This 
book offers some arresting statistical estimates in the fields of divorce, 
and of illegitimacy and immorality among high-school children. Pro- 
posals include far-reaching, possibly visionary, reforms of present insti- 
tutions. Another significant fact about Lindsey’s material is that it con- 
cerns the upper classes to an extent that no previously published juvenile 
court cases have. 

Of the four, the first alone describes a controlled experiment; the 
next two, a tentative philosophy-science based on findings of many cases; 
the last, a combination of philosophy having no accurate science to flank 
it, with recommendations for reform. All together form a set of treat- 
ments of juvenile delinquency unexcelled for interest. 

EVELYN BUCHAN 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


An Experimental Study of Children at Work and in School be- 
tween the Ages of Fourteen and Eighteen Years. By HELEN 
THOMPSON WooLLEY. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. 
Pp. 759: 

We have before us an extremely laborious piece of work. The author 
states that in spite of the limitations of the utilized series of individuals 
and of measurements no other data are in existence so complete in this 
specific field or are likely to be collected for some time to come. 

The groups consisted (a) of 753 school children who were leaving 
school at fourteen years of age to go to work, these being tested annually 
for 5 years; and (6) a group consisting of 160 children fourteen years of 
age who were remaining in school, also tested annually as long as they 
remained in school. Dr. Woolley presents very elaborate tabulations (no 
less than 686 tables are given) of results, of correlations, norms, com- 
parisons on physical tests, and on a large battery of mental tests. 
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The author believes that the selection of tests which she used cop. 
stitutes a varied scale for discriminating native ability as distinguished 
from educational and environmental influences. An interesting point that 
she cites in support of this claim is that a very low correlation was found 
between mental test results and the home level of the child as determined 
by visits to the home. A great deal of work by visitors was necessary to 
establish this. Industrial records were collected and utilized very widely 
in order to afford material for comparing the abilities of children who 
did not leave school. 

In the realm of physical tests, the school child was found superior to 
the working child at every age from fourteen to eighteen. School children 
also proved to be superior to working children in every mental test made. 
Furthermore, the differences in mental test levels were much greater at 
eighteen years than they had been at fourteen. Dr. Woolley also states 
that the factor which stands out as of greatest importance in determining 
the period of leaving school is the level of ability of the child. She gives 
a number of points in substantiation of this belief. The next greatest fac- 
tor is the parental attitude, not the economy of the household. Third in 
rank of importance in determining this, is the health of the child. Least 
of all in importance Dr. Woolley ranks the economic status of the family 
in determination of the age at which the child goes to work. 

From this it will be seen that the sociologist finds in this work data 
of no inconsiderable import. And in another way, the psychiatrist will 
find, as Judge Hoffman maintained in his studies of divorce in Cincinnati, 
that mental attitudes which are not at all in evidence on the surface are 
fundamental in many a human situation that is often regarded as eco- 
nomic. 

Whether or not many of the tables will prove to have any consider- 
able value, it remains that this work undoubtedly is unique in its scope, 
and it certainly contains much of value for the psychologist and sociolo- 
gist; the voluminous data offer much for the student who would care to 
discuss the findings critically or use the material as a basis for further 
investigations and research. 

We cannot help but be grateful to Dr. Woolley for her painstaking 
contribution, and to the Schmidlapp Fund and the Helen S. Trounstine 
Foundation, of Cincinnati, which made this work possible. 

HEALy 

Jupce Baker FOUNDATION 
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Measurement of Intelligence by Drawings. By FLORENCE L. 
GooDENOUGH. Measurement and Adjustment Series, edited 
by Lewis M. TERMAN. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1926. Pp. xiv+177. $1.80. Also Good- 
enough Intelligence Test (package of 25 sheets, key and rec- 
ord). World Book Co., 1926. $0.60 net. 

We hear much less today about “general intelligence,” however it 
may be defined, and much more about a number of somewhat distinctive 
features of intellectual functioning which, in turn, are dependent upon 
hereditary factors, interests, special talents, and social training. Miss 
Goodenough has produced a very interesting and enlightening study of 
the drawing ability of young children. The test which she has devised 
is striking for its simplicity. The child is told, “Make a picture of a man. 
Make the very best picture that you can. Take your time and work very 
carefully.” There is here no elaborate scientific ceremonial which so 
often surrounds the mysteries of mental testing. So, too, the scoring, 
while adequate and objective, is not difficult to master. And above all, 
the author’s analysis reveals not only that this simple test throws light 
upon the growth of intellectual ability, but that it also has large possi- 
bilities as a means of revealing personality disturbances of certain kinds. 
Furthermore, as the test is non-verbal in character, it should prove use- 
ful in determining the abilities of foreign-language or illiterate groups. 

The author shows that there are distinct, definable stages in the 
drawing ability of children which run parallel with their other mental 
development. The drawing of young children is, on the whole, an intel- 
lectual rather than an aesthetic function. Moreover, special training, 
except coaching upon the specific drawing of the human male figure called 
for in the test, seems to have little effect upon the score. That is to say, 
the ordinary art instruction of the kindergarten and primary grades has 
no marked effect upon the test results. There is no discussion of the 
subtler effect of the general cultural pattern of society upon the interests 
or abilities of its children, although it would seem that in choosing the 
human figure as a task rather than some inanimate object or other 
animate thing, the author has eliminated much criticism as to subject. 
The interest in human beings is universal, and at least in our western 
culture there is nothing inherently at fault in choosing the human figure. 

The chapter on the psychology of drawing, as applied to these test 
materials, is well done. The importance of the higher thought processes 
in the production of drawing again puts the lie to the easy but fallacious 
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notion that drawing is largely a sensory-perceptual matter. As the autho 
says, “Repeated experiments have demonstrated the truth of the saying 
that ‘the child draws what he knows, not what he sees.’ ” 

There is an excellent chapter reviewing previous work on the 
psychology of children’s drawing. There is an extensive bibliography of 
192 titles. The latter half of the volume is concerned with details a 
to giving and scoring the tests, with numerous samples of actual dray. 
ings as a partial guide to one’s own scoring. 

The editor’s introduction is in his usual clear, simple, but effective 
language. 

KIMBALL Younc 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mankind, Nation and Individual from a Linguistic Point of View. 
By Otto JESPERSEN. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press (H. Aschehoug & Co.), 1925. Pp. 221. 


The eleven chapters of this very readable and commendably untech- 
nical book were originally delivered as a series of lectures for the Nor- 
wegian Institute for Comparative Research in Human Culture. The vol- 
ume forms the fourth in Series A of the publications of this Institute. Its 
title is perhaps too ambitious for what is included between its covers, 
which consists of a discussion of the concepts “speech” and “language,” 
remarks on the actual influence on language of the individual as such, 
two chapters on the relation between dialect and “common language,’ 
an account of what constitutes good usage in speech, examples of socially 
determined linguistic differences, and some interesting material on slang 
and other vagaries or eccentricities of language. In its concluding chap- 
ter, Jespersen stresses what is universally valid in human speech, cutting 
across all the bewildering variety of phonetic and morphological expres- 
sion in the languages of the world. He casts a prophetic glance at the 
(or rather, an) international auxiliary language—Jespersen’s interest it 
Ido, an offshoot of Esperanto, is well known—but does not enlarge upon 
this somewhat contentious subject. 

There is little that is new in the book, nor can the presentation be 
said to be characterized by any noteworthy originality of point of viev. 
But it is all worth while, and it is all pervaded by Jespersen’s commol 
sense and good practical judgment. One may make some demur, hov- 
ever, to his unsympathetic dismissal of the distinction that certain lir- 
guists, like De Saussure and Harold E. Palmer, have made of “speech” 
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and “language.” According to these, “speech” is the totality of articu- 
latory and perceptual phenomena that take place when given individuals 
indulge in language behavior at a given time and place. “Language,” on 
the other hand, is society’s abstracted pattern-whole of such behavior, 
al] purely individual variations being dismissed as irrelevant. Jespersen’s 
criticisms of this useful distinction are obvious but unsound, it seems to 
the reviewer. A certain class of phenomena cannot be shown to be illu- 
sory, as Jespersen appears to think, merely because it is unthinkable in 
terms of actual experience except as a mode of abstraction of another, 
more empirically ascertained, class. If carried to their logical conclusion, 
Jespersen’s strictures would demolish the study of all cultural patterns 
and condemn the social scientist to the interminable listing of individual 
events. Needless to say, Jespersen merely overstates the consequences 
of a characteristically “extraverted” spirit of linguistic research. His own 
excellent work in the history of the English language shows that he in- 
stinctively and wisely recognizes a distinction that he is theoretically at 


a loss to validate. 
E. SAPIR 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Crime and the Criminal. By Putt1p ARCHIBALD Parsons, Ph.D., 
Director of the Portland School of Social Work and Professor 
of Applied Sociology, University of Oregon. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1926. Pp. xvi-+-387. 

Unlike the recent textbooks on criminology by Sutherland and 
Gillin, designed especially for college students, this volume purposes ‘to 
meet the needs of “the average man” as well. “In a non-technical, narra- 
tive style as free as possible from academic discussions and terminology,” 
but not without trite and oracular pronouncements, the author presents 
in orderly fashion nineteen chapters, organized in three parts: “The 
Criminal,” “Crime,” and “Society’s Reaction to the Criminal.” 

The basic datum of this volume, both in its theory and in its insistent 
“What we are going to do about it?” revolves about “the proposition 
which is now clearly demonstrated by criminal science, namely, that the 
majority of criminals are pathological to some extent; that this pathology 
is predominantly in the direction of mental deficiency and ill health; and 
that those criminals who are not pathological in mind or body are defec- 
tive in their attitudes toward society for some reason or other” (p. 360). 

Professor Parsons predicts that his impartiality on this point will 
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be questioned: “No doubt the writer will be accused of bias on accouny 
of his own theory, advanced in 1909, that crime is the activity of a cer. 
tain portion of the population as its natural reaction to environments} 
stimuli” (p. 46). The present reviewer finds it extremely difficult t 
account in any other way for this reaffirmation “of my own theory, ad. 
vanced in 1909, that crime is the normal function of an abnormal person” 
(p. 26). For he is compelled to concede that recent research demon. 
strates that “we shall have to give up feeble-mindedness as a primary 
cause of crime in general” (p. 87). Nevertheless, he accepts without 
hesitation or question the percentage of inmates of penal and reforma- 
tory institutions found to be mentally deficient as conclusive proof of 
“the importance of mental abnormality as a factor in crime” (p. 125), 
This in the face of his familiarity with the research that indicates that 
mental inferiority is found in no higher ratio among offenders than 
among non-offenders, and his failure to mention the obvious fact that he 
produces no comparison of other forms of mental pathology with a con- 
trol group representative of the general population of the economic and 
social groups from which the convicted criminal is recruited. 

Surely no good, but only loss, can come from an overstatement, no 
matter how well intentioned, of the present achievements of the study 
of crime. Further research is necessary before the youthful science oi 
criminology can expect to make good even a fraction of the extravagant 
claims made by this and other recent works. 

E. W. Burcess 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Juvenile Courts at Work. A study of the organization and methods 
of ten courts. By KATHARINE F. LENROoT and Emma 0. 
LunpbsBERG. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 141. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1925. Pp. vii+323. 

The Visiting Teacher in Rochester. Report of a study. By Masti 
Brown Ettis. New York: Joint Committee on Methods o/ 
Preventing Delinquency, 1925. Pp. 205. $0.75, cardboard. 

For this study the Children’s Bureau selected ten juvenile courts 
from various parts of the country, in which various types of jurisdiction, 
procedure, and equipment were represented. By means of a topical pres 
entation, each is compared with the others in respect to jurisdiction, staf, 
preliminary procedure, detention, study of case, probation, records, and 
other parts of the system. Appendixes show a statement of juvenile cout 
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standards and some of the more important forms used. Tables, pictures, 
floor plans, and charts clarify the description. While no evaluation is at- 
tempted, the facts found seem to justify the reader in believing that chil- 
dren are still not adequately protected from stigmatizing influences in 
the preliminary steps of the juvenile court procedure; classification and 
segregation are still inadequate; few plans include individual treatment 
during probation; record-keeping and statistics are far from scientific. 
But the final chapter, dealing with the relationship of the court to the 
various agencies of the community, offers great hope for progress in this 
respect. 

An objective description of the visiting teacher shows that she pro- 
ceeds on two good sociological assumptions: (1) the importance of cause 
in juvenile maladjustment, as against form of offense; (2) the necessity 
of realigning situational factors, such as parents’ attitudes. Findings 
cover the unique function of the visiting teacher; the special technique 
necessary; democracy; the encouraging effect of short-time cases; and 
the satisfaction of doing constructive work. Despite the emphasis on the 
study of individual cases, the type cases selected for illustration are not 
scientifically diagnosed. While this study does not add to systematized 
generalizations on human nature, it will be of great use to those wishing 
to organize such work. 

EVELYN BUCHAN 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


World Chancelleries. By EDwarp PRIcE BELL. Chicago: Chicago 
Daily News, 1926. Pp. 191. 

Thirteen unusually frank and clear interviews on international rela- 
tions with outstanding statesmen form the body of this volume. Inspired 
by the late Victor F. Lawson, and carried out by the dean of his Chicago 
Daily News staff of foreign correspondents, they impress as being well 
planned and executed. That the whirligig of politics has unseated most 
of the personalities interviewed, scarcely reduces the authenticity of the 
sentiments expressed, since they cut a wide sector in the life of their re- 
spective countries, whether in or out of office—e.g., Poincaré, Ramsay 
MacDonald, or Baron Shidehara. To the reviewer, the messages of Wil- 
helm Marx, Takaaki Kato, Leonard Wood, and Dr. Tang-Shao-Yi were 
most striking and thought-provoking. But Mussolini still fulminates 
about fascismo, and Quezon and Osmena mouth political slogans but 
dodge some very pertinent and embarrassing Philippine realities. Per- 
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haps the most significant service of such a symposium is the revelation, 
that most modern leaders in foreign affairs take the League of Nations 
seriously, seem sincerely desirous of peace and sound international under. 
standings, and are giving thought to means of accomplishing those ¢. 
sirable ends. If we are to abolish war we must fill the minds and souls of 
our young with the gospel, the emotion, and the images of peace, says 
Chancellor Marx, in opening the series. Education is the specific for the 
disease of war, answers the Chinese veteran Tang-Shao-Yi, in closing it 
The style for the most part is clean and unobtrusive; hence the blurbs in 
the introduction smack too much of Sunday edition headlines; e.g., “Gov- 
ernor-General Leonard Wood, the Occidental Giant of the West Pacific,” 
And such a descent to the inane as the following is unforgivable: “Vis 
count Kato admits that Japan has fools as well as wise men. I think he 
is one of the wise ones.” Students interested in the sociological function 
of the newspaper will find this symposium a valuable source book. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Rise of Modern Industry. By J. L. and BARBARA HAMMonb. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926. Pp. xi+281. 

In The Rise of Modern Industry the Hammonds have brought to- 
gether in one compact, analytical account the materials with which they 
have dealt in their previous well-known works, The Village Laborer, The 
Town Laborer, and The Skilled Laborer, as well as other material needed 
to complete a general description of the industrial revolution in England. 

What this book reveals and analyzes is the process by which widened 
commercial intercourse and enlarged markets interacted with mechanical 
inventions and improved means of transportation to create a new eco- 
nomic order characterized by large-scale production, the greater use of 
capital instruments, and the increasing concentration of the laboring 
population in towns and cities. These changes are shown to have ret- 
dered the older customary and legal system of social control ineffective. 
The result was a period of social disorganization, within which certain 
new forms of control gradually took shape. In a concluding chapter the 
authors point to the trade union, the civil service, and the factory laws 

as the more important instrumentalities by which the new order of con- 
trol was effected. The operation of subtler forces arising out of the 
French Revolution and the religious movements of the times is also it- 
dicated. 

This is an interesting, well-written book. It will be useful to sociolo- 
gists as well as to economists and historians. Indeed, by the repeated and 
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skilful use of comparisons and abstractions, the authors have illustrated 
the procedure by which the attempt to explain history gives rise to so- 


ciology. 
Fioyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Research for Teachers. By BuRDETTE Ross BuCKINGHAM. New 
York: Silver, Burdette & Co., 1926. Pp. v-+386. 


This is a book noteworthy in its field. It discusses such matters as 
the new type testing (true-false, completion blank, alternative response, 
etc.), reaching the individual learner, marking and handling papers, and 
recording results, and in general seeks to apply what is known of the 
learning process to classroom teaching. What the volume lacks is a dis- 
cussion of educational sociology. Case-study is casually mentioned. The 
use of life-history and community-study materials and methods, the 
adaptation of schools and teaching to social organization and community 
backgrounds, the survey and ecological study of areas, general motiva- 
tion and personality, the teacher’s class group as a social organization, 
morale, and so on, are all omitted. Yet here rather than in test-making, 
the teacher, as contrasted with the administrator, has the most to gain 
from research. However, it is scarcely fifteen years ago that psychology, 
through its offshoot educational psychology, began effectively to affect 
education with its statistical and laboratory investigation techniques, 
and it is only two or three years ago that an educational sociology began 
to be noticed. As Thomas points out in the Methodological Note, the 
volume of work and workers in a pure science is related to the eventual 
use in the applied fields. The millions poured into chemistry and physics 
are justified in the production based upon them by engineering later on. 
The future expansion of “pure science” sociology will be related to uses 
that can be made of its results. The divinity, social-work, and general- 
interest groups of students in sociology courses, from whom future teach- 
ers and research workers in sociology have been recruited, form a small 
base compared with the three-quarters of a million in teaching and the 
annual group of a fifth as many more who must be trained each year for 
potential entrance into that field. The development of a sound educa- 
tional sociology must soon supplement Dr. Buckingham’s suggestive 
volume. Till then, however, any sign of interest by the one field in the 
other is significant for the future. 

JoRDAN CAVAN 
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Conferences, Committees, Conventions; How to Run Them. By 
Epwarb Eyre Hunt. New York: Harper & Bros., 1925. Pp, 
xiv-+218. $2.50. 

What Makes Up My Mind on International Questions. By Tur 
Inquiry, 129 East 52d Street, New York. 1926. Pp. 92, 


Cloth, $1.00. Paper, $0.75. 

All Colors; A Study Outline on Woman’s Part in Race Relations, 
By THE INQutry, 129 East 52d Street, New York. 1926. Pp, 
vi+154. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, $1.00. 


These three books have at least one important factor in common. 
Each seeks to make group meetings more productive. The first book 
deals with the mechanics of group meetings, while the latter two deal with 
the social factors which are most instrumental in developing attitudes on 
international questions and race-relations problems. 

The book on conferences is full of suggestions that are designed to 
save the time, money, and thought of those who take part in large group 
meetings. As a manual, it sets forth the duties of the various officers; it 
takes account of the important points in the preparation for and the con- 
trol of conventions. The author’s position with the Department of Con- 
merce, Washington, D.C., has enabled him to gather much concrete illus- 
trative material for his book. Also, he has received valuable criticism and 
assistance from many influential people who are quite regularly involved 
in directing such meetings. 

The problem of the genesis and interchange of attitudes is being quite 
regularly pursued by the editors of the two group-discussion manuals re- 
ferred to above. These two booklets are distinctive from others in that 
their major concern is in stimulating creative discussion rather than in 
forcing the reader to accept some one particular side of the issue being 
presented. The greater part of both booklets is taken up with documents 
and case-study descriptions which illustrate the development of and the 
important part played by various attitudes. 

WALTER L. Morrison 

University oF CHICAGO 
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The Coal Miners’ Struggle for Industrial Status. By ARTHUR E. 
SUFFERN, with the aid of the council and staff of the Institute 
of Economics. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 
xvili+462. $2.50. 

Students of industrial relations have been particularly interested in 
recent years in the evidences of the evolution of something like constitu- 
tional government in industry. Although employers and employees be- 
come involved in struggles over the division of the earnings, the recogni- 
tion of the unions, and other matters, they have also a common interest 
in continuity of operation. This common interest leads to the formation 
of “trade agreements” between employers and unions, and the provisions 
of these agreements become to some extent precedents which serve as 
principles or working rules to regulate thenceforth the affairs of the in- 
dustry. In The Coal Miners’ Struggle for Industrial Status, Dr. Suffern 
has sought to show how such a process has operated in the coal industry. 
The impression one retains after reading this informing volume, however, 
is that the relation of employers and unions in the coal industry is polit- 
ical rather than legal. The history is that of the accommodation of con- 
flicting interests, but the equilibrium established is as yet an extremely 


unstable one. 
; FLoyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The Story of Woman. By W. L. Georce. New York and London: 
Harper & Bros., 1925. Pp. 262. 

The Story of Woman presents such contradictions that it is apparent 
the author neither started with a clear theory nor evolved one in the 
course of his collection of facts. For example, in handling origins of cer- 
tain moral codes (pp. 102, 175, and 213), he seems to show a conception 
of some relation between morality and the social processes of the groups 
in which it develops. Yet he speaks (pp. 18, 137, and 164) of “laxity” in 
primitive groups, of Renaissance women as “less moral” than their fore- 
runners, and of the origin of “the moral point of view” in the Renais- 
sance. A related fault appears in his loose use of terms. “Madame Ro- 
land was born revolutionary” (p. 195); Madame de Pompadour “had all 
the instincts of a great lady” (p. 184). There are too many “probably’s” 
and too many philosophically derived reconstructions to allow the book 
to be useful in any way except for an afternoon’s entertainment. 

EVELYN BUCHAN 

University oF MAINE 
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Geschichte der Staatstheorien. By Lupwic GUMPLOWIcz. Volume 
I of the Ausgewahlte Werke of Lupbwic GuMPLowiCcz, edited 
by G. Satomon. With a Foreword by G. Satomon. Inns- 
bruck: Universitats-Verlag Wagner, 1926. Pp. xl+566, 
Brosch. M. 12, geb. M. 15. 


This new edition of Gumplowicz’ History of Political Theories 
should be welcome not only to political scientists but to students of al] 
the social sciences. What distinguishes this treatise from most of the his- 
tories of political theories and histories of social thought which we have 
available in the English language, is the attention which Gumplowicz 
gives to the fundamental viewpoint and methods of the authors with 
whose contributions he seeks to deal. In spite of its title, this book is not 
a history of political doctrines; it is a history of political and social sci- 
ence. The work of a number of writers ordinarily thought of as sociolo- 
gists is treated; the author, however, confines himself carefully to the 
attempts of such writers to explain political processes and political or- 
ganization. Gumplowicz’ estimate of his contemporary Ratzenhofer is of 


particular interest to sociologists. 
Fioyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The Democratic Way of Life. By THomas VERNoR SmitTH. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. 211. $1.75. 


The democratic ideal, however pummeled as the great illusion, will 
not down. Professor Smith has made it the core of what virtually is an 
introduction to social ethics. “How ought we to treat one another in order 
to achieve the good life?” he asks. “Give us,” he replies, “that fraternity 
of which Whitman sang; made real through liberty, the freedom to please 
ourselves in sharing joys with others in friendly intercourse; secured by 
the understanding that real democratic comradeship is possible only 
among equals.” “How?” The author answers: “Abolish war, industrial 
autocracy, and gross poverty; make leisure contingent upon the discharge 
of productive function; put joy, ethical meaning, and the professional 
spirit into the day’s work; stimulate a new order of scientific leadership.” 
This is sound though not overwhelmingly original social gospel, pleas- 


ingly written, and attractively printed. 
ARTHUR J. 


NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Anwalt und Anwaltstand: Eine rechtswissenschaftliche und rechts- 
soziologische Untersuchung. By Max RumprF. Leipzig: he- 
rausgegeben vom Deutschen Anwaltverein, 1926. Pp. 185. 


After reviewing the literature on the legal profession, and discussing 
the laws creating and regulating the powers and functions of the attor- 
ney, the author analyzes the typical social relationships of the attorney. 
Among the relationships discussed are those of friendship and marriage, 
those with the client, the colleague, and the court. According to the ac- 
count given, the legal profession is a class in Germany in a sense that it 
is not in this country. A marriage above or below his class can interfere 
seriously with the conduct of one’s professional life. In discussing regu- 
lation of the profession by law, the author points out that the profession 
itself is an autonomous group exercising much more power in this respect 


than does the law. 
Everett C. HuGHES 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


My Crowded Solitude. By Jack McLaren. New York: McBride, 
1926. Pp. 186. $3.50. 


The author spent eight years among the aborigines of northern Aus- 
tralia, using them as laborers on his plantation. My Crowded Solitude is 
a story of those years—of clearing jungle and planting palms. It does 
not pretend to be a complete record of the customs of the tribe; indeed, 
the scope and number of cold facts is quite limited and meager. But the 
reader is brought closer to these naked nomads in the pages of this book 
than in scientific monographs. He meets them personally; he learns their 
merits and their weaknesses; he senses their attitudes and sentiments 
and shares their feelings. 

This work will supplement admirably the ethnological treatises of 
this area; it will serve to render them more animate and to make them 
more real, 

A. WHITE 

University oF CHIcaco 


The Natural Increase of Mankind. By J. Suirtey SwEENEY. Bal- 
timore: The Williams & Wilkins Co., 1926. Pp. 185. $4.00. 


. The principal burden of this treatise is the elaboration and applica- 
tion of Pearl’s concept of the vital index (100 B/D) to the vital statistics 
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of certain countries recorded in the Statesman’s Yearbook. The Nordic 
pessimists may derive some slight encouragement from Sweeney’s ascrip. 
tion of “greater biological health to the North European races, Australia, 
Canada, and the United States.” On the other hand, the author reaffirms 
and substantiates the claim that wars and pandemics serve only slightly 
to retard the general tendency toward “relative overpopulation.” 

The sociologist will probably be less impressed by the concrete statis. 
tical data and theory than by the simplicity and lucidity of the method 
utilized for this study of social phenomena. 

ANDREW W. Linp 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Population Problems in.the United States and Canada. Edited by 
Louts I. Dustin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. 


xi-+318. $4.00. 

This book is a symposium of eighteen selected articles read before 
the American Statistical Association at its annual meeting in 1924. Louis 
I. Dublin’s Introduction contains one bit of information of peculiar inter- 
est to Nordics and others who are alarmed about the decline of popula- 
tion at the top. “There has always been,” so he says, “a differential 
birth-rate and replacement of one group of people above by another, 
equally good, from below.” Part II includes a review of the growth, nat- 
ural increase, and urbanization of population in the United States; Part 
III, population and natural resources; Part IV, population and immigra- 
tion; Part V, population and the labor supply; Part VI, under the sec- 
tion entitled “Outlook for the Future,” R. M. Maclver contributes some 
interesting facts from the British Report on the Fertility of Marriage 
(Vol. XIII of the 1911 Census of England and Wales, 1923), which give 
substance to the theme outlined in the Introduction by the editor. The 
wide range of subject matter makes this a valuable book of readings. 


CHARLES NEWCOMB 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Story of Human Progress: An Introduction to Social Studies. 
By Leon C. MarsHALt, Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Chicago. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. 
Pp. xvi+548. Illustrated. $1.48. 


{ 
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Readings in the Story of Human Progress. Edited by Lron C. 
MarsHALL, Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Chicago. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. xi+ 
493. Illustrated. $1.80. 

In these two volumes Professor Marshall aims to give a “comprehen- 
sive preview of social studies for pupils of junior high-school age.” He 
pictures human society and institutions as products of an evolutionary 
process which is within man’s power to control if he will but exercise his 
intelligence. 

The selection, organization, and treatment of materials are all dis- 
tinct departures from the prevalent courses of study for pupils of junior 
high-school age. Practically the only reading materials listed in the text 
are contained in the companion volume of Readings, whereas the ten- 
dency in most social-science work of this level is to encourage pupils to 
do extensive reading in biography, travel, and fiction. All the suggestions 
for discussions and observations are placed at the ends of chapters, in- 
stead of being incorporated in the sections where they are most pertinent. 
There are no readings for teachers. Whether or not the newer approach 
and treatment will supplant the present courses in community civics will 
depend largely upon the training of teachers to present materials drawn 
from many fields of social science. 

WALTER R. HEPNER 

FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Joseph Chamberlain and English Social Politics. By Evste E. Gut- 
LEY, PH.D. New York: Columbia University Studies in His- 
tory, Economics, and Public Law, 1926. Pp. 340. 

This account of the social reform activities of an eminent English 
statesman can hardly fail to interest the student of social history and 
social forces. It seems especially opportune that such an interpretation 
of a leading English reformer should have been published at a time when 
so many, both inside and outside academic circles, are looking back upon 
a great period of social reform in America and are attempting to make an 
appraisal of the contributions of the reformers and to understand their 
technique. The discussion recently called forth by Howe’s Confessions of 
a Reformer is an example of the interest in this subject outside of the 
academic world. 

Many will be interested in this volume because it is a fascinating 
chronicle of the efforts of an outstanding figure in improving the welfare 
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of the English people by political action. But it is more than a chronicle, 
It is an admirable case study of the play of social forces as centered jn 
one personality, and the student of social theory will find it significant 
because, along with many similar studies, it would throw light upon the 


process of social change. 
Anna E. 


SwEET Briar COLLEGE 


Woman’s Dilemma. By ALIcE BEAL Parsons. New York: Thomas 
P. Crowell, 1926. Pp. vii-+ 311. $2.50. 

The literature of feminism is definitely passing out of the stage of 
emotional propaganda. The books of Key, Gilman, Coolidge, Weiniger, 
and Carpenter, to mention only a few, served their purpose in forcing a 
formulation of the problems of the relationship of the sexes in a world 
transformed by the industrial revolution. An androcentric bias on the 
one hand, and the crusading zeal of “votes for women” on the other, are 
no longer considered adequate bases for the solution of problems of the 
psychological differences of the sexes, of relative intellectual capacity, of 
the effect of woman’s functional periodicity on her fitness for industrial 
or business pursuits, of the proper relation of the mother to her children 
and the home, or a host of other problems which industrial civilization 
has brought in its train. 

He who would write on the place and function of woman in the mod- 
ern world must take account of the very respectable body of scientific 
investigation gradually being amassed by such investigators as L. S. 
Hollingworth, Paul Bousfield, Edith Abbot, Beatrice Hinkle, and Helen 
Bradford Thompson. Alice Beal Parsons, by combining an admirable 
and readable summary of these recent investigations with her own expe- 
rience as a “modern woman,”’ has, in Woman’s Dilemma, added a valu- 
able monograph to the literature on the family. 

EYLER NEWTON SIMPSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Factors of Social Evolution. By THEODORE DE Lacuna. New 
York: F.S. Crofts & Co., 1926. Pp. x+362. $3.00. 


For some decades there has existed an obvious rivalry between two 
notions concerning the most profitable point of view from which the 
study of sociology may be commenced. The one holds that, as a natural 
science, sociology must proceed more or less directly to the identification 


— 
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of recurrent, universal, and somehow timeless features or elements of the 
experienced reality with which the science is concerned. The other holds 
that, since the reality is evidently undergoing evolutionary change, so- 
ciology must be in the beginning the study of social evolution. Professor 
De Laguna’s book, The Factors of Social Evolution, is, as the title im- 
plies, based on the latter assumption. This volume is an excellent, rela- 
tively elementary and popular introduction to the study of human so- 
ciety, with particular reference to the ongoing development of culture 
and social organization. In presenting his analysis, the author draws his 
concrete data almost entirely from ethnography and history. He has 
stated a number of familiar abstractions and generalizations somewhat 
more clearly and simply than has any other writer with whose work the 
reviewer is familiar. The volume, being designed for use in college 
classes, is provided with short lists of selected readings, to the selection 
of which it would be very easy to take exception. The same statement 
could no doubt be made, however, of lists of readings of no greater 
length, no matter who compiled them. 
FLoyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Manual of Navaho Grammar. Arranged by FATHER BERARD 
Harte, O.F.M., of the Cincinnati Province of St. John the 
Baptist. Santa Fe, New Mexico: Santa Fe Publishing Co., 
1926. Pp. xi+324. $6.00. 

This is an invaluable work, useful both to the practical student of 
Navaho and to the scientist interested in comparative Athabaskan 
linguistics, emanating from the enthusiastic band of Franciscan mis- 
sionaries to whom we owe the excellent Ethnological Dictionary of 
Navaho and Navaho Vocabulary. It is a cruelly difficult language that 
Father Berard treats in this “manual,” and if a number of statements 
or formulations seem doubtfully correct from the standpoint of the com- 
parative linguist, it should always be remembered that the author’s point 
of view is distinctly dialectic and descriptive, and not at all compara- 
tive or historical. It is very interesting to observe that Father Berard 
explicitly recognizes the necessity of noting the pitch of the various sylla- 
bles of the Navaho word, though the record in the book is extremely 
fragmentary on this point. This statement corroborates Father Legoff’s 
remarks on pitch in Chipewyan, and E. Sapir’s field data on Sarcee and 


Kutchin pitch. 
E. SAPIR 
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Economic History of Europe to the End of the Middle Ages. By 
MELvIN M. KnicuT. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926, 
Pp. xi-+260. $3.00. 

In this volume the author has attempted to survey in brief compass 
the economic development of the European continent from the earliest 
period for which authentic information is available down to about the 
sixteenth century. His declared aims have been (1) to avoid giving a 
disproportionate amount of space to the economic history of Great 
Britain, and (2) to follow “the strictly historical method.” In view of 
the latter specification, it is of interest to note the extent to which the 
historical interpretation is accomplished with the aid of such statements 
as: “Simply organized agricultural regions always accommodate them- 
selves more readily to sweeping changes in conditions than do societies 
with a denser population, more dependent upon accumulated goods, in- 
dustry, and exchange” (p. 142). It is partly because historians have 
felt the need of such generalizations as this that other students have felt 
encouraged to attempt to construct a science of sociology. 


FLoyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Civics of My Community: A Laboratory Text and Manual in 
Community Civics in Four Books. By J. WersLEy Foort, 
Principal, John Barry Public School, Philadelphia, and Lec- 
turer in the Teaching of History and Civics at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Paper. Illustrated. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1926. Various paging. $2.72 
per set. 

Civics of My Community is one of the first attempts to provide com- 
munity civics with a laboratory manual separate and distinct from the 
classroom text. This new civics manual is issued in four smal! books, 
paper-bound, with ample space provided for the pupil to insert his own 
observations, and from them to construct his own record of his civic 
knowledge and activity. In outline the manual follows the course of 
study laid out in the well-known Bulletin No. 23, 1915, of the United 
States Bureau of Education. It can therefore be used to advantage with 
most of the recent texts in community civics. Its great contribution lies 
in its emphasis upon closer observation of community life. From this 
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standpoint it will appeal to all teachers who are using the social-survey 
idea to introduce new life and meaning into the study of all branches of 


social science. 
Frances K. HEPNER 


Fresno, CALIFORNIA 


The Twin Cities as a Metropolitan Market: A Regional Study of 
the Economic Development of Minneapolis and St. Paul. By 
LuciLe HartsoucH, Ph.D. Minneapolis: The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1925. Pp. viii-+-228. $2.00. 

This monograph is one of a series of studies by students of Dr. 

N. S. B. Gras. The first chapter is entitled, “The Metropolitan Con- 
cept,” and in it is developed the classification of economic communities 
which we find in Dr. Gras’ “An Introduction to Economic History.” The 
rest of the book gives us a history and analysis of the Twin Cities as the 
center of a metropolitan area, set, in its turn, in the larger economic com- 
munity of which New York is the center, and in the world community. 


Everett C. HuGHES 


The Delaware Finns. The first permanent settlements in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, West New Jersey, and the eastern part of Maryland. By 
E. A. Louunt. New York: The Humanity Press, 1925. Pp. 331. 


It was the Finns, it seems, and not the Swedes, who settled Delaware. It 
is true that the settlement was a Swedish enterprise, but the colonists were 
composed of Finnish folk, settled in Sweden. These Finns were, it seems, a 
troublesome people, and shipping them to America seemed to the Swedish gov- 
ernment the easiest way of getting rid of them. The earliest settlers were 
mostly involuntary immigrants, but they made good pioneers. On the other 
hand, the Swedes who came over were mostly adventurers, and they soon re- 
turned to the mother country. The story of the Finns in America is very 
largely a history of the churches which they founded. In these churches the 
language was first Swedish; then it became English. Finally, all the churches 
which had been Lutheran became Episcopalian. This all took place between 
1638 and 1791. The volume is a detailed and circumstantial history of the 
whole enterprise. The author dedicates the volume to the forefathers of the 
American nation. Incidentally, he claims that the Finns were the first Amer- 
icans, because the other colonists remained English up to the time of the 
Revolution. 


The Wheat Market and the Farmer in Minnesota. By Henrietta M. 
Larson, Pu.D. New York: Columbia University Press, 1926. Pp. 


273. 
Although much space is given to the struggles of the farmer against the 
monopolies which have, one after another, been accused of keeping the ulti- 
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mate producer poor, the essential thing in this study is the detailed account oj 
the development of the wheat trade in Minnesota from the day when the staje 
was a typical frontier, lacking in capital and a home market as well as in, 
technique and necessary information for marketing its one crop. A system of 
routes—by rail, water, and highway—was developed through a long process oj 
competition characterized at first by discrimination in relation to both person; 
and places. The mills at Minneapolis brought capital and a home market: , 
marketing technique was developed there. Location and the invention of new 
milling processes gave it impetus. Thus this city became the center of a pro. 
ducing and marketing community, which found an established place in the 
grand division of labor of the world. 


In Quest of the Soul of Civilization. By Hacop BocictIan. With a Fore. 
word by Ex-SENATOR JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS. Washington, D.C. 
Hagop Bogigian, Hotel Potomac, 1925. Pp. 255. 


This is the story of the adventures of a man who, educated in a mission 
school in a Turkish village, started out as a boy to discover for himself the 
America in regard to which his mission teachers had excited his curiosity, 
Since then he has wandered widely, seen much of America and the American 
people, and participated in numerous enterprises during and since the world 
war designed to assist Armenia and the Armenian people. The title of one of 
the chapters of this extraordinary narrative is “A Slave to the Christian Mis- 
sionary.” Another chapter, entitled “The Inside View of the Armenian Mas- 
sacres,” is a mild apology for the Turks. The author charges the Armenian 
revolutionists with goading the Turks to commit massacres in order to win the 
sympathy of Europe and America for an independent Armenia. 


Anti-Semitism in the United States. By Raxpst LEE J. LEVINGER, Px.D. 
New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. 120. $1.50. 


This slender volume, written to meet the requirements of a Doctor’ 
thesis at the University of Pennsylvania, is a discussion of anti-Semitism in 
the United States, based upon a theoretical conception of the group mind. It 
is chiefly valuable to the student for its references to literature on anti-Semi- 
tism and the problem of cultural assimilation in the United States. The chap- 
ters on the group mind are employed to justify a theory of what Horace Kal- 
len calls “cultural pluralism,” the doctrine that a nation without loss in 
solidarity may be composed of divergent cultural groups. 


Eléments de Sociologie. Textes choisis et ordonnés par C. Boucte et J. 
RAFFAULT. Paris: Librairie Felix Alcan, 1926. Pp. viii-+-506. 30 
francs. 


The editors of this volume have brought together a collection of “readings 
in sociology” for the use of students in French secondary and normal schools, 
and “even for students in the faculties.” Since they have added only very 
brief connecting and introductory remarks to the quoted materials, Americal 
readers will be interested mainly in the scope and general outline of the vol- 
ume. It is divided into six main sections: “General Sociology,” “Domestic 
Sociology,” “Politica! Sociology,” “Moral and Juridical Sociology,” “Economic 
Sociology,” and “Ideological Sociology.” As these headings will suggest, the 
general plan of the book is essentially that of a theoretic survey of social instl- 
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tutions. As one would naturally expect, the choice of readings has been such as 
to give the fullest recognition to the fundamental doctrines of the “Durkheim 
school,” and selections from the works of recent German sociologists are con- 


spicuous by their absence. 
The New Leadership in Industry. By Sam A. Lewtsoun. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. x-+-234. 


One of the latest contributions to the literature of “personnel administra- 
tion” or “industrial relations.” If one has examined a considerable number of 
the books in this field which have appeared within the past five years, one is 
impressed with the gradual increase in insight into the social and psychological 
factors involved which they display. This volume might be cited as an exhibit 
in support of such a generalization. The author’s opening chapters, in which he 
attempts to outline the problem, are more illuminating than subsequent chap- 
ters dealing with constructive measures. Particularly provocative is his sugges- 
tion that the labor problem is first of all an employer problem, an interesting 
generalization to come from a representative of the employer class. 


Contemporary Political Thought in England. By Lewis Rockow. Lon- 
don: Leonard Parsons, 1925. Pp. 336. 155. 


This book is an attempt to survey the efforts which a number of recent and 
contemporary British writers have made to define a point of view from which 
political facts and practical political problems may be studied. Novelists and 
dramatists, as well as theoretic writers and propagandists, are considered. The 
author’s interest is primarily ethical and practical; he has brought together in 
convenient form, however, summaries of the works of a number of writers of 
interest to scientific students. His survey of the literature tends to reveal, in a 
measure, how in the effort to show what ought to be done in the way of gov- 
ernmental reconstruction, students have felt themselves constrained to take 
into account what is possible in view of the natural forces and processes 
involved. 


Wealth, Virtual Wealth, and Debt. By FrepERIck Soppy. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. 320. $3.60. 


An attempt by an eminent physicist to contribute to the theory of eco- 
nomic value, with particular reference to the effect of the circulating medium 
upon the determination of prices and upon economic organization. This book, 
like others dealing with the same problems, is of little direct interest to sociolo- 
gists. The appearance of so many books of the same type within the past few 
years is presumably an index, however, of the importance of the problem, and 
the contributions which have been made tend to add to our appreciation and 
understanding of the intricate mechanism by which equilibrium is maintained 
in the modern economic organization. 


Employee Stock Ownership in the United States. By Ropert F. Forr- 
STER and Erste H. Dieter. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity, Industrial Relations Section, 1926. Pp. viii+-174. Paper, 
$1.50. 


An analytical survey of a considerable number of the plans in operation 
for the distribution of stocks of industrial corporations in the United States to 
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employees at special terms. The features of the various plans are compared 
with reference to eight different elements involved. There is also a chapter op 
questions of individual and general policy involved, and a considerable number 
of actual plans in use are summarized in some detail in an Appendix. 


The Social Worker in a Hospital Ward. By Erste Wutxop: Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. x-+347. $3.00. 


Thirty-eight cases from the social service department of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital are presented to illustrate the problems and techniques of its 
medico-social work. In the crisis precipitated by acute illness, many different 
problems of the patient’s life are suddenly thrust into the foreground, and the 
case narratives describe social situations and adjustments that are prerequisites 
to physical cures. Unfortunately, cases and generalizations are classified on the 
basis of medical diagnosis rather than on the basis of the social situations and 
adjustments involved. 


Soziologie: Geschichte und Hauptprobleme. By LEopoLp von Wizsz. 
Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Grunter & Co., 1926. Sammlung 
Géschen, Series No. 101. Pp. 98. 


A surprisingly comprehensive and able summary of the history and present 
tendencies of sociological thought in Europe and the United States is to be 
found within the pages of this little brochure. A concluding chapter of six 
pages is devoted to a brief outline of the author’s own project for the study 
and exposition of theoretic sociology, developed at greater length in his 
Allgemeine Soziologie, to be completed by the addition to the Beziehungslehre, 
which he has already published, of a second volume, Gebildelehre. 


Sins of Science. By ScuppER Ktiyce. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1925. 
Pp. 452. $3.00. 


Under this intriguing title the author, who is a retired naval officer, offers 
a study in logic which is intended to afford a foundation for a species of reli- 
gious and philosophical absolutism. His criticism of the scientists is that, with 
few exceptions, they refuse to tell us what the truth is, and then attempt to 
canonize that reticence as a virtue. Mr. Klyce, after some twelve years ot 
study and reflection, has discovered the truth, and this volume is presented as 
a popularization of his previous and “more technical” book, Universe. 


Municipal Efficiency. With special reference to the Bombay presidency. 
By SHEWARAM N. PHERWANI. Hyderabad Sindh: Blavatsky Press, 
Bandhu Ashrama, 1926. Pp. viii-+-vi+374. 4 Rupees or 6 shillings. 


An interesting though somewhat naive attempt to bring to bear upon the 
practical problems of Indian municipalities principles drawn from the tech- 
nique of scientific management and from the social survey movement. The 
author has formulated six general tests and twelve specific or functional tests 
through the use of which the efficiency of towns and cities may be at !east 
crudely measured. The book bears obvious marks of the influence of Patrick 
Geddes. 
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Dependent America. A study of the economic basis of our international 
relations. By Wrtt1amM C. ReEpFIeELp. Boston and New York: 


aber Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926. Pp. x+268. 
This volume is a compact and interesting compilation of concrete data re- 
and garding the variety and importance of raw materials imported into the United 
States. A feature of interest is the indication which the author gives here and 
there of the redistribution of manufacturing establishments and population 
ets with reference to evolving aspects of the distribution of raw materials. New 
its inventions, changing habits of consumption, and exhaustion of former sources 
os of supply are constantly redrawing the industrial map of the world. 
the 
ites Arthur Young on Industry and Economics. Arranged by ELIZABETH 
the Pinney Hunt. Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, published by the author, 
1926. Pp. 183. 
Selections from the writings of a contemporary of Adam Smith, with con- 
SE, necting and interpretive remarks by the compiler. The work of Arthur Young 
ng is of interest primarily to the student of the history of economic doctrines; 
this small volume includes, however, valuable concrete accounts of the indus- 
trial and social life of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries as seen 
nt through the eyes of a contemporary observer. 
> American Opinion of German Unification, 1848-1871. By JoHN GEROW 
dy Gaztey. “Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and 
his Public Law,” Vol. CX XI, Whole Number 267. New York: Colum- 


bia University Press, 1926. Pp. 582. 


An attempt to bring together a body of concrete materials to be studied 
5. with reference to conditions and influences determining public opinion. From 
the sociological point of view this volume is not the report of a scientific analy- 
sis, but rather a collection of data made available in convenient form for such 
TS analysis. 

th Makers of Freedom. Biographical Sketches in Social Progress. By SHER- 
‘0 woop Eppy and Krrsy Pace. New York: George H. Doran Com- 

pany, 1926. Pp. 311. 
Brief, impartial biographies of eight personal leaders in as many signifi- 
cant social struggles, with a concluding chapter attempting to point the moral 
yr, drawn from their lives with reference to current social and economic problems. 


The juxtaposition of the biographical materials in this form tends to reveal 
some facts which have interest for students of the psychology of leadership. 


Midas, or The United States and The Future. By C. H. BrRETHERTON. 
“To-day and Tomorrow Series.” New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 


1926. Pp. vi+88. $1.00. 


A provocative and irritating prediction of future events in this country by 
a British subject, based on ten years’ residence in the United States. Readable, 
but not of great scientific value. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the direction 
of a member of the editorial staff by Paul Baker, P. B. Boyer, E. R. Deutsche, A. F. 
Kuhlman, R. N. Latture, Llewellyn MacGarr, E. W. Montgomery, W. C. Poole, 
Carl M. Rosenquist, H. W. Sweeny, and F. L. Weller, of the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology of the University of Chicago. ; 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification in the 
January issue. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Charles Darwin and the Theory of Evolution: A Sociological Study.—A com- 
parison of Darwin’s work with that of his predecessors and contemporaries shows 
that practically all of his theories and conclusions had already been stated and had 
become current among the scientific men of his day. His success was not due there- 
fore, to his originality, but to his comprehensive presentation and to the good for- 
tune of appearing at the time when the world was ready to listen to evolutionary 
doctrines. The facts presented in this study bear out the socio-psychic theory of 
man, namely, the theory that the actual contribution of any one individual is micro- 
scopic and that the innate capacity of human beings varies only infinitesimally — 
G. Spiller, Sociological Review, XVIII (April, 1926), 110-30. (1, 2.) C.M.R. 


Sur le réle de l’artiste et du poéte dans la vie social (On the Rdle of the 
Artist and the Poet in Social Life).—The excessive specialization of recent years 
has resulted in our overlooking the contributions to the better understanding of soci- 
ety made by men outside the field of social science. This is particularly true in the 
case of the artist or the poet, whose insight is frequently more penetrating and whose 
explanations are often more lucid than those of the social scientist himself. The 
works of Georges Duhamel, one of the most prominent writers of France, are cited 
as an example. Duhamel shows wide acquaintance with all phases of human life, 
and he has the ability so to describe his impressions as to give the reader a vivid and 
sympathetic view of the characters and situations with which he deals.—Revue in- 
ternationale de sociologie, XXXIV (January-February, 1926), 13-51. (1, 4; IX, 


Puritanism and Capitalism.—The Puritans seemed to be a class economically 
independent, educated and proud of their status, so much so that they disregarded 
any superiority in others. Nor did they excuse any less fortunate people for not being 
successful. As time went on this spirit stimulated them to greater and greater effort 
to further success, until their religious ideal of godliness meant success. This quality 
of morality and the admiration of it remained after the religious reference had 
weakened or disappeared. Thus the ideal of the capitalist is partly due to the type 
of individualistic Christianity which he professed—R. H. Tawney, New Republic, 
XLVI (May 12, 1926), 348-55. (1, 4; III, 6; IV, 4.) 


Il. THE FAMILY 


When Is a Divorce Not a Divorce ?—The great variability of divorce laws finds 
its extreme example in the state of Yucatan, where a month’s residence and an ap- 
plication tendered by one of the parties to the marriage contract are the sole require- 
ments for divorce. The only hindrance to a great southward movement of divorce 
seekers arises from the failure of courts outside of Yucatan to recognize the validity 
of freedom so easily obtained. The situation again brings up the question to what 
extent one state or nation should recognize the decrees of another——Herbert Brucker, 
Independent, CXVI (May 29, 1926), 635-36. (II, 3.) Cc. M.R. 
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III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


The Children of the Pioneers.—Mid-nineteenth-century statements from pulpit 
and press to the effect that children of pioneers would grow up in rudeness and bar- 
barity and their pursuits and interests be mainly materialistic, time and the second 
generation have largely refuted. Whatever may have been the retrogression on the 
part of pioneer parents or their temporary reversion to the primitive, that the chil- 
dren were not intellectually stunted would seem to be proved from the fact that not 
only in business and politics have the sons of the Middle West excelled, but in the 
fields of science and invention, in art, music, literature, and religion, the children of 
pioneers show a very creditable list of men and women who have made distinguished 
contributions to civilization Frederick Jackson Turner, Yale Review, XV (July, 
1926), 645-70. (III, 3, 5.) P.B. 


Arkeologi og historie (Archeology and History).—Norwegian archeology has 
hitherto been hindered in its progress by the acceptance of a terminology not adapted 
to the description of Norwegian conditions. Cultural growth in Norway has been 
narrowly circumscribed by the material environment. It has been very slow and 
stable. Reliable clues to prehistoric conditions are furnished by the events of his- 
toric times. Nearly everything in Norwegian culture, e.g., metals, runes, religion, has 
been borrowed from foreign lands, but these borrowings have not, as sometimes 
supposed, been the accompaniment of large migrations—A. W. Br¢gger, Samtiden, 
XXXVI (Hefte 8, 1925), 467-82. (III, 3.) C.M.R. 


On Their Way.—Contrary to widely current opinions, the immigrant believes 
that America is a land of opportunity and of democratic institutions. He regards 
hardships and discriminations as the incidental difficulties of a newcomer; not as 
faults to be blamed on America or its people. In many cases he even refuses to 
notice the prejudice shown against him in work, trade, or school, preferring to gain 
recognition and equality by achievement rather than by grumbling.—Niles Car- 
penter, Survey, LVI (July 15, 1926), 453-54, 476. (III, 4.) C.M.R. 


Doing the Thing that Couldn’t Be Done.—The immigrant-education program 
of California, now in its tenth year, has achieved great success in dealing with the 
varied foreign groups for which it was designed. Its success is due to selection of 
teachers with “personality” and initiative, to a patient struggle against the prejudice 
of the native born, and to the policy of teaching the people what they want to know 
rather than what someone else thinks they ought to know.—Ethel Richardson, Sur- 
vey Graphic, IX (June, 1926). 297-99, 333-36. (III, 4; VI, 3; VII,2.) C.M.R. 


The New Reformation: The Triumph of Individualism in Science.—The tri- 
umph of the right of scientific inquiry came about through the evolution of the free- 
dom of the individual, begun by the Reformation. The present conflict between sci- 
ence and religion is but the latest manifestation of the centuries of antagonism be- 
tween the theological and the scientific mental attitudes. This second reformation, 
beginning actively about two hundred years ago, has been the slow development of 
a scientific mental attitude and a scientific method of inquiry. Between Archimedes 
and Roger-Bacon lay fifteen hundred years of fallow ground. Bacon’s inductive 
method clashed with scholasticism, and the church is only now working out its sec- 
ond reformation. This means the breaking down of the autocracy of orthodox the- 
ology acting through the media of ecclesiastical organizations. The political and reli- 
gious organization of the European social order had for centuries given no encour- 
agement to the cultivation of the scientific method—Michael Pupin, Scribner’s 


Magazine, LXXIX (February-March, 1926), 113-20; 275-82. (III, 6; ag 
McG. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Folded Arms and Opened Minds.—Organized labor of Great Britain sees in 
nationalization of the coal industry its only hope for the future. That the workers 
are determined to realize this hope was shown by the recent general strike, the con- 
duct of which showed strength, a high degree of organization, and a most significant 
development of social responsibility among English workmen.—Rennie Smith, Sur- 
vey Graphic, IX (June, 1926), 311. (1V, 1.) C.M.R. 
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Is the American Negro To Remain Black or Become Bleached ?—Infusion of 
other blood into the Negro stock has been going on since Negroes were first brought 
to America. This infusion has practically stopped, but the blood already infused 
tends to become evenly distributed among all Negroes by the marriage of mixed 
bloods and pure bloods. The hastening of this process toward a uniform “bleached” 
type should be one of the aims of Negro leaders in the interest of race consciousness 
and solidarity.—Kelly Miller, South Atlantic Quarterly, XXV (July, 1926), 240-52, 
(IV, 2.) E. W.M. 

Till fragan om gransen fir Sveriges sjéterritorium (On the Question of the 
Boundary of Sweden’s Sea Territory).—The distance from shore claimed by nations 
as their boundary has varied greatly at different times and among the several nations, 
At present England and the United States hold to a 3-mile limit; the Latin countries 
of Europe claim 6 miles; Sweden claims 4. Formerly, some nations held their bound- 
aries to be as far as 21 miles from the outermost reefs on their coasts. The narrower 
limits were established in the sixteenth century and were theoretically based on the 
range of a cannon. The wider limits were based on the distance at which ships were 
visible from the land. There is much uncertainty as to what should properly be 
considered the right distance for national sea boundaries——Torsten Gihl, Statsveten- 
skaplig Tidskrift, XXVIII (December, 1925), 436-63. (IV, 2.) C.M.R. 


The Color Question in South Africa.—Consideration of the Asiatic bill further 
repressing Indians in South Africa was postponed pending a round-table discussion 
of the whole Asiatic problem in South Africa. The plight of the Indians is pitiable, 
but the plight of the natives is worse and at the same time more serious because 
repression carries the germ of insurrection—Ruth S. Alexander, Nation, CXXII 
(June 23, 1926), 604-96. (IV, 2.) E. W. M. 

Nativitet och nationalitet i Finland (Birth-Rate and Nationality in Finland), 
—The increase of the Finnish-speaking population of Finland since 1880 has been 
relatively much greater than that of the Swedish-speaking portion. This condition 
is due to the large emigration and the lower birth-rate of the Swedes. The lower 
birth-rate is in turn due to emigration, which takes away relatively large numbers of 
the people of marriageable age, and to the greater urbanization of the Swedes, which 
results in cultural development, with its inevitable accompaniment of small families. 
The Swedish-speaking people fear that with diminished numbers they will be less 
able to resist the systematic denationalization which they believe is being imposed 
upon them.—Georg Schauman, Nordisk Tidskrift, Il, Hafte 3 (1926), 205-19. (IV, 
2; VIII, 2.) C.M.R. 

Danmarks nordhavspolitik (Denmark’s North-Sea Policy).—The Danish ad- 
ministration has shown itself extremely arbitrary in dealing with the people of the 
Faroe Islands. Unnecessary limitations imposed on the Faroese skippers have re- 
duced considerably the income from their only industry. The earnest and respectful 
protests of the islanders have been disregarded and, moreover, the request for fishing 
privileges off the coast of Greenland was peremptorily refused. There is grave danger 
that the Faroese will develop a folk-consciousness and appeal for aid from other 
nations on the ground that they are a small people oppressed by a larger one.— 
Jorgen-Frantz Jacobsen, Tilskueren (April, 1926), 228-36. (IV, 2,3.) C.M.R. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


The Secret of the Independent Farmers of Denmark.—In the past sixty years 
Denmark, bankrupt from wars and impoverished in natural resources, has developed 
an agricultural class more prosperous and cultured than any other in the world. 
Of the farmers, 93 per cent own their own farms and 30 per cent have attended the 
people’s high schools. The life of the farmer expresses itself almost entirely through 
the numerous co-operative organizations, by means of which he controls his mar- 
kets, buys his supplies, and carries on his educational and social activities. In the 
achievement of this cultural and economic independence four factors have been 0! 
importance: the pagan “joy of living,” never quite extinguished; the persistence of 
the village community ideal; the application of scientific agriculture; and finally, 
the people’s high-schools—Joseph K. Hart, Survey Graphic, IX (June, 1926), 
312-15, 340-43. (V, 1; ITI, 3.) C. M.R. 
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The Human Significance of the Maturity of a Plains Region.—The farther the 
maturity of erosion is advanced, the larger are the streams and the more moderate 
are the grades for transportation by road or by rail. The valley and lowland plains 
are scenes of easy communication, of scientific farming, of progressive aspects of 
culture. As maturity develops, the least scientific members of rural society are 
nushed back into the hills and least desirable lands, thus giving rise to the problems 
of tenancy, poverty, illiteracy, and social isolation—Roderick Peattie, Journal of 
Geography, XXV (May, 1926), 176-83. (V, 1, 4.) R.N.L. 


Toward an Understanding of the Metropolis, II. The Assignment of Activi- 
ties to Areas in Urban Regions.—Where do things “belong” in an urban area? Pres- 
ent analyses of the problem are inadequate. The Regional Plan Committee of New 
York has made studies of trends and tendencies in the location of the chief economic 
activities in the area to obtain an outline of an economically ideal pattern of land 
utilization. These trends show that the peak of manufacturing was reached in the 
central zone of the city ten years ago. The central area has been characterized by a 
decentralization of industry, a slower rate of increase of population than in the rest 
of New York and its environs, but tremendous increases in the number of bankers, 
insurance brokers, accounting firms, officers of corporations, custom brokers, law- 
yers, floor space of large department stores, etc. Possibly the clue to an understand- 
ing of these changes is to approach them in terms of functions and their relocation 
according to an order of preference. The problem is to find a weighted scale of 
preference for functions in relation to site rents and accessibility. The basis for such 
a scale is the determination of what functions can make the most profitable use of 
central sites. The object, therefore, of social control of the layout of a metropolis is 
to obtain the fullest use of available space consistent with the proper functioning 
and future development of the entire area. The basis of zoning is economic.—Robert 
Murray Haig, Quarterly Journal of Economics, XL (May, 1926), 402-34. (V, 2, 4; 
VII, 1.) A. F.K. 


Roomers.—The rooming-house area of the modern city, as exemplified by the 
Lower North Side of Chicago, is characterized by a high mobility of its population 
and an attendant anonymity. This condition results in the thwarting of the wishes 
of the individual and the complete collapse of public opinion and social control. 
The behavior of the individual caught in this situation may take one of several 
forms: he gives up and commits suicide; he builds up an ideal or dream world, 
satisfying his wishes with symbols representing old associations; or he completely 
individualizes his behavior and manages to survive outside of society —Harvey 
Zorbaugh, Survey, LVI (July 15, 1926), 461-63. (V, 2; I, 4.) C.M.R. 


_ Will Cities Ever Stop?—Cities are the product of certain basic and pervasive 
torces—change in transportation and power. As such they are a function of modern 
industrial efficiency. City growth and farm decay are largely a result of the fact that 
it is more efficient, viewed from the standpoint of production costs, to have com- 
paratively few large cities and specialized agricultural regions, exchanging their 
products over comparatively large areas, than to have a large number of self-sufficing 
rural communities of the old type, each with its local industries. Cities are, therefore, 
a part of the great process of division of labor, diversification of wants, and cen- 
tralization of control. But after cities pass a certain size they appear to be subject to 
a law of diminishing returns. This is reflected chiefly in the costs and difficulties en- 
countered in solving problems of water supply, transportation, housing, etc. The 
excessive cost of local government is an inevitable accompaniment of overdone ur- 
banization. Through proper regional planning we may perhaps be able to have 
medium-sized, non-congested towns surrounded by farming and recreation regions in 
which land values, crowding, and costs do not progress beyond the mark of economic 
and social efficiency —George Soule, New Republic, XLVII (June 16, 1926), 105-7. 
(V, 2,4; VI, 1.) A. F. K. 


Evolution dans la communauté musulmane (Evolution in the Mohammedan 
Community).—It is generally believed that the world of Islam is uniformly retarded 
In its religious, juridical, economic, and moral organization. In reality the various 
Mohammedan countries differ greatly among themselves and many of them are 
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showing the effects of Europeanization. The most important changes are those 
affecting the family and economic activities. Monogamy is gradually replacing 
polygamy, and the factory system is growing at the expense of the domestic systen 
in industry —J. H. Probst, Revue internationale de sociologie, XXXIV (March. 
April, 1926). 149-54. (V, 3.) C.M.R. 
Centers of World-Power.—Communication has enlarged the realm of nationaj 
influence and given rise to world-powers. Large continuous areas of habitable land 
capable of supporting sedentary populations, and a stimulating climate are the two 
primary factors responsible for the rise of world-powers. The three most importan 
regions are (1) East North America, (2) most of Europe, (3) the Far East. India js 
not considered as leading because of climate, resources, geography, government, cus. 
toms, and cultural differences—R. R. Marett, Sociological Review, XVIII (April, 
1926), 91-100. (V, 4.) E.R.D. 
Habitation Areas and Interest Areas..—One locates himself in some particular 
place and time, yet much of his real life is lived in other times and in more or les 
distant places that have captured his interests. Despite centrifugal forces, the family 
is still the most self-contained group, primary in its relations, the oldest and most ele. 
mentary of social units. The regions where the psychocultural concerns are located 
are interest areas, or the countries of the mind. An individual may have many such 
areas at one time, and can transpose them at will. Recently acquired means of com- 
munication have widened the boundaries of both the habitat and the interest areas 
The psychic areas, being the more plastic, have expanded most. New means of con- 
munication have altered the meaning of the primary group, as they afford people a 
common experience without physical presence. The concept of the community now 
includes many national and cosmopolitan interests. The local community is but one 
aspect of a larger body. The major interests of every community are those of con- 
troversy, conflict, and co-operation. Less than two-tenths of 1 per cent of these in- 
terests are independent or purely local——Ullysses G. Weatherly, Journal of Applied 
Sociology, X (May-June, 1926), 403-9. (V, 4, 3.) L. McG. 
Le réle social de la cueillette (The Social Significance of Wild Vegetable 
Food).—Food from wild plants increases from almost complete absence in the polar 
regions to great abundance and variety in the equatorial zone. The nature of this 
kind of food and the conditions under which it must be secured profoundly affect the 
activities of the people who consume it. Thus the tools used in the process of col- 
lecting must be suited to the kinds of plants found in the locality; co-operative ¢i- 
forts are required by some kinds of collecting; periodic migrations and thrift are 
brought about by a distant and seasonal supply. Studies of the peoples of antiquity 
indicate that plentiful wild-plant food was an important factor in their development. 
Among primitive peoples the birth-rate has been found to be highest where the food 
is of such a nature as to be suitable for very young children. The beginning 0! 
agriculture came early; few instances have been observed in which it is totally ab- 
sent.—Paul Descamps, Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie, V1 (September-November, 
1925), 240-64. (V, 4; III, 1.) C.M.R. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Land Rent and Population Growth.—Land rent is a social product, and cat, 
therefore, be reasonably taken in taxation for social purposes. Our present system 
of land taxation penalizes farsightedness and thrift. The classical theory that land 
rent is due to an increasing population and the “law of diminishing returns,” whic 
combine to lower the marginal product of labor, is offset by such factors as tit 
nature of the land, the type of people composing the population, and the stage of the 
arts of production. Owing to the socio-economic factors evolving out of our preset 
American civilization, the time seems to be ripe for readjustment of our land-ta! 
policy, just as other government policies have been changed to meet changing condi- 
tions—Harry Gunnison Brown, Journal of Political Economy, XXXIV (June, 
1926), 274-88. (VII, 1; VI, 5.) L. McG 

Folkéverskott och kronoarbetskar (Excess Population and Government Ex- 
ployment).—The steady increase of unemployment in Sweden has led to the propo 
that public works be undertaken for the purpose of absorbing the surplus labor s4- 
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ply. Against this proposal it is argued that since immigration has practically ceased 
and since the population still continues to increase, the time must inevitably. come 
when production cannot keep pace with the needs of the people. Hence public works 
will at best provide only temporary relief. On the other hand, it seems quite possible 
that recent developments in the utilization of water power will so far increase pro- 
duction that the progressively decreasing gains in population can be cared for.— 
Emil Sommarin, Statsvetenskaplig Tidskrift, XXVIII (December, 1925), 395-404. 
(VII, 1; VII, 1, 2.) C. M. R. 

The Social Theory of Fiscal Science.—Economists have not attempted an in- 
vestigation into the various categories of group action, the differences between social 
groups, and the peculiar characteristics of the public group; nor have they applied 
sociological theory to the economics of finance. This investigation is an attempt to 
present a social theory of fiscal science. The nature of common wants may be ex- 
plained by the fact that an isolated individual finally discovers that he needs the 
co-operation of another individual or individuals in supplying his wants; thus a 
group is formed and wants become social. The primary aim of the group is, then, 
to perform service to the individual members as a group. The desires of the members 
are subordinated to the group. A golf club performs a service for the group, yet the 
separate individuals may also receive a benefit or a service from the sale of cigars to 
the members as individuals. Hence there is a primary and a secondary function of 
the group —Edwin R. A. Seligman, Political Science Quarterly, XLI (June, 1926), 
193-218. (VII, 1; X, 5.) 

Golden Lads and Girls.—An experiment with the literary powers and literary 
appreciations of school children conducted in the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
New York, has brought out the fact that children have imaginative and artistic in- 
terests seldom discovered in the ordinary school. These interests were cultivated in 
the course of the experiment and have resulted in the development of genuine poetic 
ability and an appreciation of good literature in many of the pupils—Hughes 
Mearns, Survey Graphic, 1X (June, 1926), 319-20, 333. (VII, 2; I, 3; bes » 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: SOCIAL AND PERSONAL DISORGANIZATION 


Om brottsligheten i Sverige och Norge under kristiden (On Criminality in 
Sweden and Norway during the Crisis).—Both favorable and unfavorable changes 
occurred in the criminality of Sweden and Norway during the years from 1914 to 
1920, the so-called “time of crisis.” The unfavorable changes included: an increase 
in the number of crimes against property, particularly theft; an increase in misde- 
meanors; a slight increase in the already high frequency of certain offenses against 
morality; increased criminality among women and minors; and an increased rate of 
recidivism. The favorable changes included large decreases in drunkenness, in crimes 
against public authority, and in crimes against persons. Observed tendencies indicate 
an early return to conditions prevailing before the crisis period, except in the case of 
drunkenness, which it is hoped has been permanently reduced through the action of 
new laws regulating the sale of liquor—Otto Grénlund, Statsvetenskaplig Tidskrift, 
XXVIII (July, 1925), 201-32. (VIII, 1, 5.) C.M.R. 


Spécialisation des prisons suivant de délit (Specialization of Prisons according 
to the Crime).—Following the general acceptance of the view that mentally diseased 
persons should be dealt with as invalids rather than as criminals has come the idea 
that there are great differences among the various kinds of criminals. Certain re- 
curring similarities of crimes committed by recidivists have been observed and the 
segregation of criminals according to the crimes they have committed in order that 
they may be studied and treated is suggested——Eugéne Gelma, Revue anthropolo- 
sigue, XXXVI (January-March, 1926), 107-11. (VIII, 1.) C.M.R. 


Menneskeavlen under kultur (Human Reproduction under Civilization).— 
The tendency to reproduce faster than is desirable from the viewpoint of human wel- 
fare has only slightly decreased with the advance of civilization. We have done a 
little toward control of numbers and of undesirable heredity by means of negative 
meenics laws, but since the application of negative methods must necessarily be 
imited to the obviously unfit, they offer no possibilities for solving the larger prob- 
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lem of overpopulation. Unfortunately, nearly all nations are committed to the Policy 
of urging unlimited reproduction, although many of them are at the same time x. 
sisting emigration to relieve the already overcrowded conditions of their respectiy, 
countries. The long experience of Holland shows that a policy of limitation of th, 
birth-rate has no harmfui results, but that it is, on the contrary, extremely beneficis) 
The same policy is being adopted by many people in spite of the adverse attity 
of governments.—Otto Louis Mohr, Samtiedn, XXXVII, Hafte z (1926), 22-4 
(VIUII, 2.) C.M.R. 


Rasbiologi och rashygien sasom vetenskap och sdsom kulturstrémning (Ray 
Biology and Race Hygiene as Science and as Cultural Movement).—Concern {i 
the future of our culture has led to an interest in the conservation of those racia! 
traits which are believed to be responsible for our cultural development. The raci:! 
differences involved are of kind and not of degree. Race hygiene may be thought oj 
as the raising of the power of the average individual to adapt himself to the environ 
ment, particularly the social environment. Beside the scientific interest in the prob. 
lem, there is also a rapidly growing popular interest which has become so extensive 
as to deserve the name of cultural movement. It carries a high emotional content 
and may be a part of the larger movement which promises soon to regenerate the 
Western culture—Lars Ringbom, Nordisk Tidskrift, Il, Hafte 4 (1926), 302-1 
(VIII, 2; VII, 2.) C.M.R. 


What the Weather Does to Us.—Tests conducted among Europeans indicat: 
that the average temperature, taken over the twenty-four hours, most conducive for 
physical work ranges from 62° to 72°. Wind and low humidity tend to increas, 
while quiet or damp weather decreases, this figure. Warm, dry, and frequently dusty 
air is more unhealthful than damp and cooler air. It is probable that variations from 
day to day are more healthful than uniformity. Present evidence indicates that the 
average climatic temperature most conducive to mental activity is considerably be- 
low the “comfort zone,” probably about 40°.—Ellsworth Huntington, Scribner: 
Magazine, LXXIX (June, 1926), 571-77. (VIII, 3; I, 2; V, 4.) F.L.W. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Social Distance between Groups.—Social distance may be an index of the c- 
gree of co-operative action, increasing co-operation giving diminishing social dis 
tance. This is seen in the church, between social welfare agencies, races, etc. Strike 
and boycotts are social-distance indexes. Divorce, desertion, separation, juvenile d- 
linquency, and crime, all reflect social distance. Decrease in physical conflict does 
not always mean decreasing distance, just as co-operation through simulation my 
not mean the absence of distance. Social distance is to be measured by sampling the 
attitudes of the group members; also by the overlapping of leaders—Emory S. Bo- 
gardus, Journal of Applied Sociology, X (May-June, 1926), 473-79. CK Q .) 


On the Development of the Regional Survey in Soviet Russia.—Under tht 
general direction of the Russian Academy of Sciences more than one thousand s0¢- 
eties and institutions are engaged in regional surveys. Each society seeks to discovel 
and make known the history, natural resources, and living conditions of its regio. 
Most of the societies have established museums to preserve antiquities, historic 
papers, photographs, specimens of plant and animal life, and of minerals. Througt 
the museums and simple publications scientific knowledge is being popularized- 
P. J. Schmidt, Sociological Review, XVIII (April, 1926), 106-10. (IX, 3; A 


Methods of a Race Survey.—The Race Relations Survey on the Pacific co 
has been completed in its main outlines. Race relations involve economical, politica, 
cultural, and religious relations. Representative men and women, especially i 
the colleges, co-operated toward the success of the survey. Local conferences and! 
methodological clinic proved to be valuable clearing-houses for the exchange ° 
views. Emphasis was placed on public opinion with reference to race relations. 
work was largely exploration, the only experiments being studies in “social distance 
by Professor Bogardus.—Robert E. Park, Journal of Applied Sociology, X rg 
June, 1926), 410-15. (IX, 3; IV, 2.) w.C.P. 
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The Industries of Reading: A Study in Regional Development.—Although 
Reading did not have any peculiar advantages in mineral resources, cheap power, 
fertility of soil, or labor supply, the city came into prominence before the eighteenth 
century as a manufacturing area by reason of the cloth industry. This was due 
largely to certain historical circumstances and to the initiative of certain industrial 
leaders. The development of steam power and railway transportation reduced the 
former slight advantage of water transportation. The superiority of the west country 
in geographical position, in water power, and in accessibility of raw material have 
made it impossible for Reading to compete successfully with Newbury and Abingdon. 
_W. F. Morris, Sociological Review, XVIII (April, 1926), 139-47. (IX, 3; V, 4; 
VU, I). R.N.L. 


La sélection des mineurs coupables (The Diagnosis of Juvenile Delinquency). 
—The attempt to eliminate juvenile criminality cannot succeed without adequate 
means of examination and treatment. For a proper understanding of any case the 
examination should include inquiry into the environment in which the subject has 
lived, the crime for which he was arrested, and his physical, mental, and moral 
health. The examination should be conducted in a special establishment; it should 
be prolonged over a period of several weeks; it should be personal and continuous; 
it should take place in a natural environment ; and it should be as skilful and discreet 
as possible—Paul Boncour, Revue anthropologique, XXXVI (January-March, 
1926), 123-32. (IX, 4; VIII, 1; VI, 5.) C.M.R. 


Our Mass Neurosis.—Psychiatrists and psychonanalysts cannot hope success- 
fully to combat mental disease as long as they fail to recognize diseases of the social 
mind. The same inner discord and conflict which characterize the mental disturb- 
ances of the individual are also found in the mind of society as a whole. Our social 
judgments are based on unconscious, arbitrary, dualistic standards, which should be 
replaced by a relativistic and inclusive conception of consciousness. The chief diffi- 
culty in bringing about this change is the development of a method of analysis.— 
Trigant Burrow, Psychological Bulletin, XXIII (June, 1926), 305-12. (1X, 5.) - 

C.M.R. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


Les lois sociologique et les lois de la nature (Sociological Laws and Natural 
Laws).—Every natural phenomenon may be considered representative of a class of 
phenomena each of which will recur as often as the same conditions appear. The 
statements of these inevitable sequences constitute natural laws. In the social domain 
there are not, and cannot, be any such laws. In their place are formulas expressing 
general tendencies. These may be so well worked out historically and statistically as 
to carry a high degree of probability and thus prove invaluable in the rational or- 
ganization of society-——-W. M. Kozlowski, Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie, VI 
(September-November, 1925), 265-92. (X, 2; X, 5.) C.M.R. 


Humanistic Study of Change in Time.—The failure of the humanists to de- 
velop a science of man or of society may be due to certain assumptions, namely, that 
progressive change is a “natural” movement, which is always slow, gradual, and con- 
tinuous; that the laws of nature represent the orderly provision which nature has 
made for the attainment of the happiness of mankind; that the purpose of scientific 
inquiry is the determination of the “natural” or normal course of change in time; 
and, hence, that intrusive influences should be ignored or eliminated. Under the 
terms of these assumptions historical events become unimportant or irrelevant for 
purposes of scientific study of “progress” and “evolution.” But since the present 
condition of a society or institution is actually the product of historical or “acci- 
dental” circumstances, they cannot rightly be disregarded—Frederick J. Teggart, 
Journal of Philosophy, XXIII (June 10, 1926), 309-15. (X, 2, 3.) C.M.R. 


_ Le probléme social et la justice sociale (The Social Problem and Social Jus- 
tice).—Social life is a truly human phenomenon, the associations of animals being on 
a different and lower plane. Moreover, social life is absolutely necessary to the de- 
velopment of human qualities. It allows the less gifted to share the wisdom of the 
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genius, and permits all to profit from the accumulated knowledge of the past. (; 
greatest importance is the fact that society provides the best, and practically the 
only, means for realizing the chief purpose of the life of man, namely, to love ang 
serve God. It is desirable, therefore, that society be made as nearly perfect morally 
as possible. To this end should be enacted just laws, inspired by the common good, 
imposing duties and obligations not too severe, and violating no rights of man or 
God.—M. S. Gillet, Revue de philosophie, XXVI (April, 1926), 156-88. (X, 4: 
VII, 2; VI, 5.) C.M.R. 


Ethics and Education.—The educational creed of our grandfathers was based 
on the belief that knowledge makes men good. Without education of men’s pur. 
poses, knowledge is as likely to make them worse as to make them better. The exy. 
rience at Harvard in teaching ethics and the work now being conducted in the Bos. 
ton public schools indicate the practicability of such education—Richard C. Cabot, 
Survey Graphic, 1X (June, 1926), 321-22, 343-45, 347, 351. (X, 4; VII, 2.) 

C.M.R. 


De la nécessité d’une étude bio-psycho-sociologique de l’esprit humain ((1 
the Need for a Bio-Psycho-Sociological Study of the Human Mind).—Many theo- 
ries purporting to explain the mind or soul have been proposed, but none have proved 
tenable. The behavior of the lower animals can be accounted for by biology, and the 
tendency at present is to extend biological explanations to include the behavior of 
man. Human actions, however, particularly such manifestations as consciousnes 
and intelligence, cannot be understood without psychology and sociology. Thes 
latter should not attempt to substitute their own explanations for that of biology, 
but rather to supply the necessary additions. The origins of intelligence and of lan- 
guage, for instance, must be sought in social life, not in the individual man. An 
adequate comprehension of reality requires the close co-operation of the three dis- 
ciplines—biology, psychology, and sociology—which deal, respectively, with the 
physical, individual, and social aspects of human life—Achille Ouy, Revue intern- 
tionale de sociologie, XXXIV (March-April, 1926), 113-48. (X, 5; 1, 4.) C.M.R. 


L’esprit scientifique en politique et économique (The Scientific Spirit in 
Politics and Economics).—Art can make no considerable progress without subordi- 
nating itself to precepts drawn from science. For this reason governments, based as 
they are on empiricism, false rationalism, traditionalism, opportunism, or dogmatism, 
have not functioned satisfactorily. They will function satisfactorily only when they 
learn to apply the findings of science, consisting in this case of the facts discovered 
by political science and economics and related to the whole collective life by sociol- 
ogy. The distinction between pure and applied science or art should be carefully 
maintained —G. L. Duprat, Revue internationale de sociologie, XXXIV (January- 
February, 1926), 1-12. (X, 4, 2, 5.) C.M.R. 


Om moralbegrebet (On the Concept of Morality).—The phenomena of moral- 
ity are those upon which we pass judgment as to their goodness or badness. They 
are chiefly concerned with human relationships either as between individuals or 
groups or as between individuals and groups. Hence moral precepts are functions 0! 
the religious, social, political, economic, geographic, climatic, and other relationships 
which determine the life of society. Objectively considered, they are the demands of 
the group upon the individual. The content of morality varies greatly from time to 
time and from place to place. When moral precepts conflict, the phenomenon of 
conscience appears——J¢rg. Jgrgensen, Tilskueren (April, 1926), 245-60. (X; 4i 
III, 6.) C.M.R. 


A Sociological Approach to the Study of Problems of Labor and Wage Rela- 
tions.—The teaching of labor problems in the average American university suffers 
from three defects: first, its virtual monopolization by the economists; second, its 
overempiricism ; and third, its overinclusiveness. There has been a very general neg 
lect of the non-economic aspects of the subject, such as the sociological and politic! 
implications of the labor situation. There is, then, a need to reorganize the work 
this field with a view to bringing it within the purview of all the social studies, 
rather than that of merely one of them.—Niles Carpenter, Social woven, — 


1926), 820-24. (X, 6, 5; VII, 1.) . 
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